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fGg-Very many articles are omitted this week—some 
of them on account of the extra labor required in prepar- 
ing the index for the last volume, which we expect to 
publish with our next. 

Persons at a distance will be astonished at seeing Mr. 
Hunt’s name held up again for the mayoralty of Balti- 
more; but we shall be more astonished if he is elected. 
There is no knowing, however, what the new doctrines, 
allied to other circumstances, may do! 

P. S. Mr. Huot has retired from his recent accept- 
auce of the nomination! 

During the last and present week we have cut out and 
laid aside more than five hundred articles, relating to 
the various excitemenis now acting on the people of the 
United States, public and private! Society seems every 
where unhinged, and the demon of ‘‘blood and slaugh- 
ter” has been let loose upon us! We have the slave 
question in many different forms, including the proceed- 
ings of kidnappers and manstealers—and others belong- 
ing to the free negroes; the proscription and prosecution 
wg ei with mobs growing out of local matters— 
and a great collection of acts of violence of a private, or 
persona: wature, ending in death; and regret to believe, 
also, that an awful political outcry is about to be raised 
to rally the ‘‘poor against the rich!’ We have execu- 
tions, and murders, and riots to the utmost limits of the 
union! The character of our countrymen seems sudden- 
ly changed, and thousands interpret the law in their own 
way—sometimes in one case, and then in another, guided 
apparently only by their own will! If this state of things 
is permitted to continue—if, at the call of the law, the 
people will not ‘‘rally round the standard of the law, 
aud unite in common efforts for the common good,” as 
was happily the case in times past, ‘‘when the staff of 
the constable was the emblem of LibERTyY and sEcURI- 
TY,’’ many will be prepared to seek repose in the arms 
of a “‘legitimate sovereign’’—and ready to exclaim with 
Mr. G. Morris, ‘the Bourbons are restored!” And 
withall, a contest has been going on between Ohio and 
Michigan, that, possibly, has been terminated at the very 
point when Ohio was about to act as an ‘‘independent” 
state may do, for the preservation of peace on her bor- 
ders and the safety of her population! 

We lately gave, by way of a specimen (a page or two) 
a few articles of a nature similar to those now in our 
possession. We cannot consent to hold up our country 
to the contempt and scorn of the old world, and shall, 
therefore, generally suppress them, though some cases 
of peculiar atrocity must be inserted. Let the laws rule. 
And let no one do any thing that may have a tendency 
to bring them into popular disrespect! 

From the St. Louis Herald of the 30th ult. 

In consequence of the attempt made upon the life of Robert 
Steward [at Philadelphia!!!) by his black servant, as stated in 
our paper yesterday, a mob assembled on the following evening 
in those quarters of the city inhabited by the colored people, 
and kept possession of the streets, acting their pleasure in spite 
of the police, from nine o’clock at night till two in the morning. 
Houses were broken open—their inmates shamefully treated— 
several of the blacks, that they might eecape their infuriated 
assailants, dropped themselves from second and third story win- 
dows, and one was dreadfully mangled. One poor fellow leap- 
ed from the top of a house—and the mob, struck with the dar- 
ing of the act, suffered him to go uninjured. In one place, 
where several houses were assailed, the inmates defended them. 
Five shots were discharged; one man was shot through the bo- 
dy, and another had the cap of his knee shot off. One house 
was set on fire for the purpose of burning out some negroes sup- 

to be up the chimney. The firemen hastened to the spot, 

t were ordered by the mob not to play upon the fire. And 
when the firemen persisted, the mob cut the hose and otherwise 
injured the apparatus, besides assailing the firemen with bricks 


and stones. One house was burned down before the fire was 
subdued. 


The Intelligencer says: The shouts of rage and the cry of snf- 
fering as some one sunk under the blows with almost indiscri- 
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ininate fury—all presented a scene equally singular and terrify- 
ing. Itmust be observed that no blacks were to be seen in the 
crowd at this place. [t was a contest of honest and respectable 
cilizens anxious to preserve the public peace and to save the 
city from conflagration, against a band of midnight brawlers, 
ready with club and torch to sack and fire the houses of detence- 
less and unoffending people. 

The mob mostly consisted of the very lowest classes, together 
with apprentices and boys half grown. 

if ever the spirit of anarchy and misrule stalked over any 
laud, it is going Over ours now. 


‘And spoke of Herschell’s mighty glass, 
‘‘Which shewed all that in the peopled moon did paaz, 
‘And brought the inhabitants of the Dog-star nigh.’’ 

The preceding is from a pindarick written by Fre- 
neau, about 40 years since, called ‘‘THE WISE MaN 
TAUGHT.” 

A very ably prepared article of much length, has re- 
cently appeared, as ‘ta hoax on the efforts now making 
by sir John, {Z/erschel/|,(son of the person mentioned 
by Freneau,) at the cape of Good Hope, to push his dis- 
coveries far beyond competiton, Reason, common sense 
and a moment’s reflection upon the impossibility of 
such discoveries, must convince the most sceptical. ”” 

According to this account, the mountains of the moon 
are measured, animals deseribed and even the birds and 
the trees assorted and named! An extract may serve to 
shew the merits of this affair: 

“The next animal perceived [on the moon] would be classed 
on earth as a monster. It was of a blueish tead color, about 
the size of a goat, with a head and beard like him, and a single 
horn, slightly inclined forwards from the perpendicular. The 
female was destitute of the born and beard, but bad a much 
longer tail. It was gregarious, and chiefly abounded on the 
acclivitous glades of the woods. In elegance of symmetry it 
rivalled the antelope, and like him it seemed an agile, sprightly 
creature, running with great speed, and springing from the 
green turf with all the unaccountable antics of a lamb or 
kitten. This beautiful creature afforded us the most exquisite 
amusement. The mimicry of its movements upon our white 
painted canvass, was as faithful and luminous as that of ani- 
mals within a few yards of a camera obscura, when seen pic- 
tured upon its tympan. Frequently when attempting to put 
our fingers upon its beard, it would suddenly bound away into 
oblivion as if conscious of our earthly impertinence, but then 
others would appear, whom we could not prevent nibbling the 
herbage, say or do what we would to them,” &c. 


Again—The men are thus described: ‘‘They averaged four 
feet in height, were covered, except on the face, with short 
and glossy copper-colored hair, and had wings composed of 
a thin membrane, without hair, lying suugly upon their backs, 
from the top of the shoulders to the calves of the legs. The 
face, which was ofa yellowish flesh color, was a slight improve- 
ment upon that of the large ourang outang, being more open 
and intelligent in its expression, and having a much greater ex- 
pansion of forehead. The mouth, however, was very promi- 
nent, though somewhat relieved by a thick beard upon the 
lower jaw, and by lips far more human than those of any spe- 
cies of the simia genus. In general symmetry of body and 
limbs they were infinitely superior to the ourang oulang; so 
much so, that, but for their long wings, lieutenant Drummond 
said they would look as well on parade ground as some of the 
old cockney militia! The hair on the head was a darker color 
than that of the body, closely curled, but apparently not woolly, 
and arranged in two curious semi-circles over the temples of 
the forehead. Their feet could only be seen as they were alter- 
nately lifted in walking; but from what we could see of them 
in so transient a view, they appeared thin, and very protuber- 
ant at the heel,.”’ 





We copy from a Boston paper, the speech of Harrison 
Gray Otis, esq. on the slave question. It is probably 
the “‘last’’ that we shall have from that richly-gifted man 
—and is one of the purest specimens of his power. It ig 
the language of the heart—simple, but strong; and, with- 
out affecting ‘‘sublimity” in the use of phrases “culled” 
for the occasion, is truly sublime in the flow of its elo. 
quence—and the grace with which it was, doubtless, de- 
livered, judging by its contents, as well as from our know- 
ledge of its author. The matéer of the speech is, also, 
in striet correspondence with our own feelings—and, on 
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that account, we, certainly, do not like it the less! It is 
worthy of the best days of **Old Faneuil.” 

Mr. Sprague (late of the senate of the United States 
from Maine, but now a resident of Boston), also spoke 
on this occasion, with his usual chasteness and strength; 
and his speech is also fully reported. We would gladly 
give it a place—but are too much pressed for room; and 
the desire to give variety to the matter selected must not 
be disregarded. Besides, Mr. S. is a comparatively 
young man, and many good things may be expected from 

im, 

Sir Robert Peel’s great speech on the ‘Trish church 
bill” will be found in the present number; and, though 
we have published much on the other side, that of Mr. 
Spring Rice, as in reply, shall follow it. 

The proceedings of the mecting at New York are in- 
serted, and are highly interesting. So also are certain 

‘letters from the postmaster general. All which are given 
without comment. 


The ‘*Globe” has the following— 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Charles Shaler, of Pennsylvania, to be secretary of the terri- 
tory of Michigan, vice Stephen T. Mason, superseded. 

Why not *tremoved,” or ‘‘pismissED,”’ which the offi- 
cial delights to add on similar occasions? 

A great quantity of special pleading follows this annun- 
ciation—as shewing how, and in what, Mr. Mason had 
disregarded the president’s wishes, and the peaceful ar- 
rangements which had been adopted, concerning the ter- 
ritorial disputes with Ohio—which we shall not now 


copy. 


A Poughkeepsie paper says— 

The operations in low graded wool are large, at full prices. 
20,000 Ibs. have been sold at 56 cents. I[n pulled wool nothing 
has been done. Fine wools are not so much sought as former- 
ly. Prices range from 50 to 75cts.cash. At least three-fourths 
of the new clip is in the hands of the manufacturers. 


The law of the state of New York, prohibiting the 
circulation of one dollar bank notes, went into operation 
on the Ist inst. Any person who receives, pays or offers 
a note of this description, is liable to a penalty of five 
dollars and costs of suit, to any person who may choose 
to sue for the same. The same law provides that no 
bank shall issue notes under three dollars, under a pe- 
nalty of one hundred dollars for every note issued. 
Another section provides that no broker or other person 
shall buy or take at a discount, any note under five dol- 
lars of any other state—under a penalty of fifty dollars— 
and no bank shall receive such, in the course of business, 
under penalty of forfeiting its charter. 

Col. Charles Paine has been named asa third candi- 
date for the gubernatorial chair of Vermont, on the part 
of the ‘‘whigs.’? The candidates then will be—Mr. 
Palmer, present governor, anti-mason; Mr. Bradley, 
Jackson; and col. Paine, whig. ‘The latter is a woollen 
manufacturer and a farmer, deeply interested in the 

wth of wool, and one of the most worthy gentlemen 
n the state. It does not appear whether he has been 
named with his own consent—but all should think it too 
late to hope for success. The election, we believe, came 
on last Tuesday. 


It is supposed that during the present year, upwards 
of $3,000,000 will be received for the sale of public 
lands within the state of Illinois alone. Upwards of 
half a million of dollars was received at the late land 
sales in Chicago. 

§g-If Mr. Clay’s land bil) had become a law, (says a 
Pennsylvania paper), which was prevented by the vero, 
Pennsylvania would have a substantial and abundant fund 
for the maintenance of a system of public schools, upon a 
liberal and efficient system, instead of the lame thing 
which the friends of the cause have been compelled to 
adopt. 


Ethan Allen Brown, of Ohio, was a few days since in- 
stalled as commissioner of the general land office, vice 
Elijah Hayward resigned, who returns to the west. 
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In consequence of the price asked for the shares of the 
Maryland canal, (chiefly belonging to the heirs of the 
late Robert Oliver, of Baltimore), the directors of the 
Susquehannah canal have charged Mr. Gay, the distin- 
guished engineer of the Pennsylvania company, to ex- 
amine the west side of the Susquehannah river from Co- 
lumbia to tide water—and he is now actually engaged in 
performing that duty. 

‘*We have learned that this work has been suspended. 
The difficulty arises from the impracticability of making 
a purchase of the Maryland canal, extending from near 
the Pennsylvania line to the tide water. The canal would 
be of very little use to the canal company other than the 
age it occupies. Its highest value would not exceed 

fty thousand dollars, but the price required for it is 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand—an amount 
which the company has refused to pay.” [DPAil. paper. 

The ‘‘bank of Maryland cases” are going on in Har- 
ford county court, whither they had been removed. There 
is a great array of counsel, and a large number of per- 
sons in attendance, from Baltimore, as witnesses. The 
trials will probably last nearly, or more, than a month. 
Competent stenographers have been employed to report 
it. Every thing was going on quietly, though rumors of 
a different character are frequently circulated. It is be- 
lieved that much matter belonging to the husiness of that 
miserable ‘‘rag shop” will be developed. We hope it 
may, that justice may be rendered, as it ought. 

The case, at present, before the court is that against 
Thon as Ellicott. ‘The claim of the bank is for the sum 
of twenty-five thousand dollars, which the trustees allege 
was paid to Mr. Ellicott out of the funds of the bank, 
either without, or for an inadequate consideration. 

Counse! for defendants—gen. Walter Jones, of Wash- 
ington city, Otho Seott, A. Constable, Z. C. Lee, I. D. 
Maulsby, Maulsby, jr. N. Williams, S. Moale and John 
Nelson. 

For the trustees—R. Johnson, McMahon and F. 8, 
Key, of Washington city. 

The prosecution of the criminal cases we understand is 
to be conducted by attorney general Bailey, Gill and 
Bond, deputy attorney generals, W. Price, of Washing- 
ton county, and J. W. MecCulloh, of Baltimore. 

The counsel of the defendant in the civil eases will 
also appear for him in the criminal prosecution, 

By a fire that broke out at Charlestown, Mass. about 
70 houses were destroyed, and damages sustained to the 
amount of two hundred thousand dollars—about one-half 
of which was insured. Bunker Hill bank was among the 
buildings consumed, with several hotels, ke. 

There is much candor in the following, from the 
Salem Gazette: 

“While we, at the north, are thanking God that we are not 
as other men are—sinners and slaveholders—we ought never to 
forget that in all human probability we owe our happy exemp- 
tion from slavery to the northern latitude in which we are plac- 
ed. If we had been ‘‘raised”’ ten degrees farther south, we 
— have been all ‘in full consent’? with the oiber slave- 
holders. 


The Arcadian Halifax Recorder of the 22d instant, 
says, **The accounts from American papers, relative to 
the Baltimore riots, demonstrate that it isa land of liber- 
ty.” 


The riotous and other illegal proceedings which have 
occurred so frequently of late in the United States, are 
referred to by the Montreal Herald in the following se- 
vere terms. We must confess, however, that they are 
merited—and yet fear that the past is only a type of that 
which istocome. The end is not yet. 

‘*As to the recent disturbances in the United States, how- 
ever deeply we may regret the general disorganization when 
viewed by itself, we candidly confess that we will rejoice at it, 
if it tend to arrest the fatal march of democracy in England. 
The awful riots and the still more awful, though less destruc- 
tive, mockeries of justice, that have recently disgraced all 
quarters of the union, must, when viewed in connexion with 
each other, be ascribed not to temporary or local causes, but to 
the permanent and universal maladies of a republican constitu- 
tion.’?’ 

The latter we do not believe. 
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The ‘Lexington Intelligencer” of the 25th ult. says— 

We are rejoiced to learn that the cholera has subsided in 
Versailles. No new cases have occurred since Friday evening, 
and the sick are fast recovering. The number of deaths in 
Versailles, and the immediate vicinity, from Sunday morning 
to Friday evening, was about 70. 


The cholera is fearfully spreading in the south of 
France—say at Toulon, Marseilles, Nice, Villafrance, 
&e, 

The Bloomsburg Md. Register of Tuesday last con- 
tains this melancholy intelligence: ‘‘An afflictive dis- 
pensation of Providence has been hanging over us for 
some days past, and remains with us. Within 10 days 
seven persons have died within the border of our town 
and many are yet languishing on the bed of painful dis- 
ease.” 

There has been twenty-four deaths by cholera in the 
penitentiary of Tennessee. But a new case had not oc- 
curred for the last 5 weeks. 

Messrs. Southerby, of London, announce for sale some 
remarkable histories and literary manuscripts, among 
others: 

‘*A letter from the earl of Bath to lord Norreys, dated April 
16, 1681—being ‘A proposal for the sale of the province of New 
Jersey, & couutry most as large as England, belonging to the 


late George Carteret, for the small sum of between 5,000 and 
6,000 pounds.’ ”’ 


The tolls received in the month of July, on the New 
York canals, amounted to $160,901 59—of which 140,982 
was on the Erie canal, 

The earl of Gosford, the new governor general of 
‘British America,” with sir Charles Grey and _ sir 
George Gipps, ‘‘royal commissioners,” have arrived in 
the Ligue trigate, at Quebec, and were received with 
much ceremony. 


The emperor Wicholas, of Russia, (says the National 
Gazette) actually rejected sir Stratford Canning, as Bri- 
tish ambassador. ‘The London Times says: 

*The emperor objected to sir Stratford Canning, not on ac- 
count of any supposition that he was a ‘liberal,’ but because he 
was not a lord, and because (nothing could remove the foolish 
prejudice from the empercr’s mind) he was descended from a 
‘family of comedians.’ His majesty did not choose to reflect, 
that if the private rank and family descent of sir Stratford Can- 
ning could really in any degree disqualify him for the station ef 
an ambassador, it would be England that would have to bear 
the discredit of having selected him as her representative, and 
not the court to which he would be accredited.’’ 

‘The lords of the British treasury have dismissed 
several revenue officers, charged with interfering in the 
recent elections. ”’ 


In the following statement of the incredible quantity 
of spirits consumed in Great Britain, it is to be regret- 
ted we have no data of any diminution having been ef- 
fected by the efforts of temperance associations: 

Spirits. 23,216,272 gallons have been distilled in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1834. The return for England is 4,652,848 
gallons; Scotland 9,193,091; Ireland, 23,216,272. The amount 
of duty stands thus: England, £2,866,612 17s. 6d. Scotland, 
1.1,007,507 2s. 4d. Ireland, l.1,369,318 6s. giving a total of up- 
wards of five millions sterling. {New York Star. 

It is stated in the United States Gazette that the rev. 
Mr. Scott, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
church stationed in New Orleans, to instruct the colored 
population, especially the slaves, in religious duties, has 
experienced some difficulty during the present excite- 
ment, and felt called on for some public explanation 
of his conduct. He was sent by the conference to serve 
one year in that arduous situation—he was aware of the 
liabilities to misrepresentation, and therefore took par- 
ticular eare to avoid all occasion for slander. The fol- 
lowing paragraph of his letter to the public appears to 
us well conceived, and happily expressed. 

**My object has been to teach the slave cheerful obedience to 
his master; the abandonment of vice, and lead him to the heart- 
felt embrace of the pure morals of the gospel. Aud of the hap- 
py results of such a cause, I believe I could produce testimo- 
nials from gentlemen of great respectability and standing. The 
abstract principle of slavery, | hardly recollect of mentioning, 

ven among my friends, during my stay here. It is a subject I 
eel I should have nothing to do with as a minister of the gos- 
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pel, in a slave state, whether preaching to white or colored. 
My duty is to preach salvation to a lost world, and not insub- 
ordination among tbe slaves.’ 

The reverend gentleman seems to us to understand 
the duties of his sacred calling. 

A *‘*rrust company,’’ we learn from the Louisville 
Journal, is established in Cincinnati. It is familiarly 
called the Farmers’ bank. It lends money upon real es- 
tate at half its value, secured by mortgage; and the mort- 
gage is so drawn as to make the mortgagee a mere tenant 
at sufferance. Whe loan is not made upon time, but dur- 
ing the pleasure of the lender. By its charter, the cor- 
poration has many novel and exclusive privileges never 
before, as the Journal believes, conferred upon any mo- 
neyed institution. It possesses great advantages over 
ordinary creditors, brokers and money-lenders in the 
collection of its debts, which are liable to great abuse. 
Though established at Cincinnati, it is co-extensive in 
its transactions with the state. It has, or may have, a 
branch in each county. ‘The Journal predicts much evil 
from this bank. 


A YANKEE BLacksmMiTA. Professor Henry, of Prince- 
ton, itis known, has made some important discoveries 
in electro-magnetism, and has produced a maguet to lift 
2,500 Ibs. it being however still a desideratum how to 
control this enormous power, so as to apply it to practi- 
cal use. By the subjoined note from professor £aton, 
of Troy, this desideratum, it appears, has been attained 
by a New England blacksmith: 

‘An obseure blacksmith, of Brandon, Vermont, one mile 
south of Middlebury college, happened accidentally to become 
acquainted with professor Henry’s discoveries in electro-imag- 
netizin. Possessing one of those minds which cannot be con- 
fined to the limits of a blacksmith shop—nor any shop less than 
the canopy of heaven—he applied this power, to the astonish- 
mentof scientific mechanics. He turns three horizontal wheels 
around 50 times per second with this power. The wheels and 
shaft weigh IL Ibs. He has convinced professors Henry and 
Bache, that the power is sufficient for strong machinery. A 
detailed account of it will appear in the next number of Silli- 
man’s Journal. Stephen Van Renssalaer has purchased the 
first constructed machine (or model) for the Renssalaer insti- 
tute in Troy, as a piece of school apparatus. No chemical nor 
philosophical apparatus can hereafier be considered perfect 
without it. Whatever may be its fate in mechanics, it will 
cause the name of Thomas Davenport, (the inventor), to ac- 
company that of professor Henry to the ends of the earth. 

‘‘Professor Bache, of Philade!phia, and professor Turner, of 
Middlebury, Vermont, have given opinions in writing that Mr. 
D’s application of professor Henry’s discoveries may be made 
to move heavy machinery for useful purposes, According to 
their views, another Livinesron might make another Fulton 
of the Brandon blacksmith.”’ 





TRIAL OF ASCHOOLMASTER. A trial hasrecently taken 
place before the police court in Lowell, Massachusetts 
on the complaint of a mother for an assault and battery 
committed on her son. It appeared from the evidence, 
that the punishment consisted in making two boys strike 
each other with a cowhide, or strap, over the legs, and 
Fuller, the boy maltreated, was dealt with in this way for 
about twelve minutes. He wasa boy of delicate consti- 
tution, and from the time of the whiping he pined away, 
and when the trial took place he was not expected to live 
twenty-four hours. The judge thought there was not 
sufficient evidence to connect the punishment with the 
disease; and stated that if the punishment had been in- 
flicted by the master, he should have thought that the 
prosecution was not sustained. But he considered the 
practice of compelling boys to flog each other illegal, 
and fined the schoolmaster $333, and costs. The school- 
master might have been innocent of producing the disease 
which was likely to terminate in the death of the boy, 
but he must have been a brute or a fool, and probably 
both, to pursue the system of discipline described above. 
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EMIGRANTS FoR Linerta. The American coloniza- 
tion society having, some time ago, erred in sending out 
more emigrants to Liberia than its funds would warrant, 
or than could be, on their arrival, suitably provided for, 
they were not desirous of making any further shipments 
to the colony this year; but the following applications 
having been made for the accommodation of a number 
of emigrants, who will require little from the society be- 
yond its care and protection on the voyage, and the at- 
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tention of the colonial agent, on their arrival at the co- 
lony, the board cannot decline its aid on the occasion: 

ral Blackburn, of Bath county, in Virginia, died 
during the present year, and, by his will, manumitied 
all his slaves, (forty-six in number), provided they were 
sent to Liberia, charging his estate with all the expenses 
attending their voyage. 

Alexander Donelson, of Davidson county, Tennessee, 
lately deceased, also, by his will, devised that al! his 
negroes, (about twenty in number), should, at his death, 
be free, on condition that they went to Liberia; and Mr. 
Stockly Donelson, the administrator, is preparing them 
for taking the voyage. Ample funds are also provided 
for clothing them, for furnishing them with suitable 
tools, and for paying the expense of their vovage. 

Another family of seven persons in Frederick eounty, 
Va. are also preparing to go to the colony, on the same 
terms. 

A vessel is expected to sail from Norfolk with these 


emigrants, and some others, in October or November 
next. 


The ‘National Intelligencer” adds— 

“In speaking, in our last paper, of the provisions made by the 
legislatures of Tennessee and Virginia for removing free per- 
sons of color from those states to Africa, we stated it to be in 
the latter state, as we thought, twenty-eight dollars for each 
aduit person. We have since seen a copy of the act of Virgi- 
nia, referred to, and find that the allowance by that state is 
thirty dollars for all free persons of color above the age of ten 
years, and twenty dollars for such as are under that age: pro- 
vided that no payment be made for the removal of any other 
than persons of color then free, and born within the common- 
wealth, or their descendants, 


ELECTIONS, 
Rhode Island, 
The following is the reported result of the election in this 
state. 
Official or rumored returns from all the towns in the state, 
excepting Charlestown, afford the following result: 


GY 096006 ccccrscewcsoccss ebocwowsaudeenes 3,350 
DS buidebeed C4600 064 voces ive veweeteeadicsiseueee 
Ab eob 66s #6000006 606566600 ovrese vcocetcsOeee 
Cranston........ i. Sines Uae BU ad: + asvie vecte- Kes’ 3,140 


Tt is rumored that Charlestown has given a small majority or 
Burges, and there are about 30 scattering votes. It is not un- 
likely that Sprague has been elected, and itis probable that there 
is no choice between the other three candidates. 

The administration party bas a majority of from 3 to 6 in the 
house of representatives. ‘The senate is anti. 

OG-Sprague and Pearce are elected. 

North Carolina, 

The Raleigh Register says—It is now ascertained beyond 
doubt, that the whigs will bave a majority in the next con- 
gressional delegation from this state. They will stand as fol- 
lows: 

“ Whigs—Messrs. Williams, Pettigrew, Deberry, William B. 
Shepard, Augustine H. Shepherd, Rencher and Graham—7. 

“Van Burenites—Messrs. Speight, Hawkins, Bynuin, McKay, 
Connor and Montgomery—6.”’ 

Each party lost and gained a member of congress—Mr. Petti- 

w (W.) defeating Dr. Hall, (V. B.; and Dr. Montgomery (V. 
B) defeating gen. Barringer (W.). 

n the Edenton district, the votes for William B. Shepard 
(Whig) were 2,534; for Mr. Pipkin his opponent, 429. 

In the Rowan district near 6,000 votes were given to Messrs. 
Rencher, (elected; by a heavy majority), Craige and Pearson— 
all whigs. The whig majorities for congress plainly indicate a 
decisive anti-Van Buren majority in the whole state. 

The legislature of the state will consist of 95 Van Buren, and 
94 White men.— Incomplete. 

Taking the elections for congress (says the Register) as a 
test we arrive at the following estimate, which we believe to 
be more favorable to Van Buren than the final result. 





Fan Buren. White. 

First district, majority 2,000 
Second do. do. 232 

Third do. do. 612 
Fourth do. do. 767 
Fifth do. do. 1,137 
Sixth do. do. 1,013 

Seventh do. do. 486 
Eighth do. do. 380 

Ninth de. do. 2,000 

Tenth do. do. 2,000 
Eleventh do. do. 1,406 

Twelfth do. do, 2.000 

Thirteenth do. do. 1,500 

4,940 10,598 

4,940 

White’s majority 5,658 





Virginia. 

An election has just been held for a state senator, in the dis- 
trict composed of the counties of Brunswick, Dinwiddie and 
Greensville, which terminated on Monday last in the election 
of Richard K. Meade, (whig), over Dr. Scott, (Van Buren). 
This district for many years has returned Mr. Dromgoole, (Van 
Buren), to the state senate, of which he was speaker. 

On the other hand—H. Hickman, esq. a friend of the admi- 
nistration, has been elected in Fanquier to supply the vacancy 
in the state legislature of Virginia, caused by the untimely 
death of the lamented Thomas Marshall. Mr. H. was elected 
by a majority of 95 votes over col. John Walden, his whig op- 
ponent. 

Kentucky. 


The Frankfort “Commonwealth” of August 22d, gives a com- 
plete list of the members elected to the state legislature and to 
congress, at the recent election in that state; from which it ap- 
pears that in the senate of the state there are 22 whigs and_16 
administration men. In the house of representatives, there 
were 61 whigs and 39 administration men. In the next con- 
gress, the state will be represented by 9 whigs and 4 administra- 
tion men, as follows: 

Ist district—Lynn Boyd.* 


2d do Joseph R. Underwood. 
3d do Albert G. Hawes.* 
4th do Sherrod Williams. 
5th do James Harlan, 

fih do John Cathoon, 

7th do Ben. Hardin. 

th do William J. Graves. 
9th do John White. 

10th do Chilton Allan. 

Jith do Richard French.* 
12th do John Chambers. 

15th do Richard M Jobnson.* 


Tennessee—congress. 
Ist district. William B. Carter, elected in place of John 
Blair, who dechned. 


2d Samuel Bunch, re-elected, 

3d “ Luke Lea, do, 

a «* James Standifer, do. 

oth = *§ J. B. Forrester, do. 

6th * Bailie Peyton, do. 

7th John Bell, do, 

Sth Abraham P. Maury, elected in place of D. W. 
Dickinson, who declined. 

Mh * James K. Polk, re-elected. 

10h = *§ kK. J. Shields, elected in place of W. M. Inge, 
who declined, 

lith * Cave Johnson, re-elected. 

ih «§ Adam Huntsman, elected in place of David 
Crockett. 

13th = 8 W.C. Dunlap, re-elected. 


It is believed that every one of the members from Tennessee 
are for judge White, for the presidency. But as this state is a 
sort of battle ground, we copy the following: 

From the Nashville Republican, Aug. 18. 

Before we offer any remarks on the result of our recent elec- 
tions, we beg leave to quote a passage from a letter dated Gal- 
latin, Tenn. 25th March last, written by Sam. Gwin, of reno- 
mination memory, and published in the Richmond Enquirer im- 
mediately preceding or about the time of the Virginia elections. 
It is as follows: 

“Col. Bell will be pressed harder than he ever was before, if 
he is not beaten. The latter, I believe. Mr. Peyton, who re- 
presents this district, will be opposed, and that successfully, in 
iny opinion. Polk and Grundy will be sustained. Gov. Car- 
roll has openly taken the field as the advocate of Van Buren, if 
nominated. and will be elected governor on that question, or 
defeated, if it is the will of the majority.”’ 


Comment, 


Mr. Bell and Mr. Peyton have been re-elected without oppo- 
sition. Col. Polk openly avowed his individual preference for 
judge White—earnestly disclaimed, on the stump, having had 
any thing to do with the Baltsmore convention, and proclaimed 
that the proceedings of that body had no more obligatory force 
on the party than the recommendation of any other body of 
equally respectable men. Under these circumstances, and 
with these professions, he too has been eleeted without opposi- 
tion. Asa to Mr. Grundy, the proceedings of the next legrsla- 
ture will show whether he will be ‘‘sustained”’ in bis oppoai- 
tion to judge White. But gov. Carroll! He it was on whom 
the hopes of his party rested. Gwin did not dream of the pos- 
sibility of his defeat when he wrote his Richmond letter, and, 
therefore, for effect alone, stated that he would be elected or 
defeated on the Van Buren question. Well, the election is 
over, and governor Carroll has been defeated by a majority of 
eight or nine thousand votes. If to these be added the vote of 
judge Humphreys, which, had he been out of the way, wonld 
probably have been cast almost entirely for Cannon, governor 
Carroll will be found minus some sixteen or eighteen thousand 
votes. The only section of the state, where it will be pretend- 
ed the White question was made in the election for governor, 
was in east Tennessee, where Cannon obtained a majority of 
thirteen or fourteen thousand. So great and overwhelming was 








*Friends of the administration. 
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theught to be gov. Carroll’s popularity in consequence of his 
tnitrtary services, that it was impossible to bring the White 
Questiva to bear generally upon iis election, more especially 
as ke every where, on the stump and off of it, protested against 
such acourse,. He stated, repeatediy and emphatically, that 
every body knew that judge White was te choice of a large 
majority of the people of the state, and in manly and eloquent 
addresses he appealed to the magnanimily of Wie people not to 
prosccibe him tor opintion’s sake. By this course, he succeeded 
in a greal measure in preventing the Question from being made 
upon hin. La some ot the strongest White counties in Middie 
Tennessee he obtained large majorities. Sull he was beaten. 

It is somewhat curious tloo—we all recoilect the fact—thai in 
1827, when Mr. Grundy was opposed and beaten tor congress 
by Mr. Bell, one principal objection urged agaist Mr. Beil, by 
the leading confidential friends both of general Jackson and Mr. 
Grundy, was, that he, Mr. Bell, was supported by gov. Carroll. 
So strongly suspected at that day was the governor, of not bemg 
a good Jackson man,’ that lis support of a particular candi- 
date for congress was openly and earnestly urged as an objec- 
tion to that candidate by many of the confidential friends ot ge- 
neral Jackson and Mr. Grundy. Still, in spite of all these sus- 
picions resting upon his Jacksonism at that day, governor Car- 
roll detied all opposition, and rode roughshod over all competi- 
tors for the gubernatorial chair. Nay, such was the opinion 
eutertained of his deep-rooted popularity, that since the com- 
mencement of the late canvass, we have heard an intelligent 
Van Buren man—a real Simon Pure—give it as his opimeon, 
that governor Carroll would be elected, if he were to come out 
against general Jackson himself. We suppose this opinion was 
in part founded on the fact, that he was always elected with 
ease, even wher resting under a cloud of suspicion as to his 
Jacksonisin. However this may be, we presume the **glorifi- 
cations”? contemplated in N. Hampshire and elsewhere on his 
election, will now be postponed to “a more convenient sea- 
son.”? 

As to the result of the elections for members to the legisla- 
ture, it will be found equally flattering. A few—some ten or 
fifteen—very respectable Van Buren men have been elected, 
and we hear that our caucus friends in this quarter count con- 
fidentially upon a few more members whom they are pleased 
to term doubtful. With due deference, we apprehend that if 
there were any doubtful at first, which may be doubted, their 
doubts have been entirely settled by the vote for governor. That 
is a poser! 

In conclusion, we say to our sister states, that T'ennessee is 
steadfast, and that the result of the late elections shows conclu- 
sively that no earthly power or influence can induce her to 
abandon the position she has so proudly assumed. 

Alabama, 

The returns for governor are not all received, but enough to 
assure us that judge Clay is elected by a majority of upwards 
of 10,000 votes. Messrs. Chapman, Martin, Lawler, Lewis and 
Lyon, are elected to congress. "They are all tor White and op- 
posed to Van Buren and Johnson. 

Both of the candidates for governor were for White. 

The Hunteville Advocate says: **We have every reason to 
believe, that a large majority of the next legislature will be for 
White; and the entire congressional ticket will be of the same 
political complexion.”’ 

Indiana. 

The following gentlemen have been elected to congress: R. 
Boon, Join Carr, Amos Lane, Jonathan McCarthy, G. L. Kin- 
nard, E. A. Hannegan and Join W. Davis, the latter only being 
a new member, elected against Mr. Ewing, in a district of de- 
cidedly Whig politics. All the gentlemen chosen were original 
Jackson men, but it is supposed that a majority of them prefer 
another eandidate for the presidency to Mr. Van Buren. 

Illinois. 
The reports from this atate are decidedly favorable to the in- 
tereste of judge White. But the returns are very imperfect. 
Missouri—incompiete. 
Congress—Ashley 11,727 Harrison 9,360 
Birch 8,128 Strother 9,238 

Col. Strother and col. Benton are reported to have had a vio- 
lent quarrel. The Cincinnati Whig says—We learn from gen- 
tlemen, just from St. Lonis, that when col. Benton refused the 
challenge of col. Strother, the latter publicly denounced the for- 
mer as a coward and scoundrel, and announced bis intention 
to shoot Benton at sight. Strother’s purpose had been commu- 
nicated to Benton, who, it is said, had prepared himself for the 
assault. We should not, therefore, be surprised to learn, that 
One or both of them has been killed. 

ALGIERS. 

London, July 23. Though the departure of Marshal Clauzel, 
who has left Paris to embark at Port Vendre for Algiers has 
been hastened in consequence of disastrous accounts from Afri- 
ca, the French official journals still continue silent respecting 
the occurrences in the neighborhood of Oran. From private 
advices published in the Courier Francais and other prints we 
gather the following particulars. General Trezel, who was en- 
camped at Streletta with one battalion of the 66th of the line, 
an Italian battalion and three Polish companies, belonging to 
the foreign legion, seven companies of the battalion of African 
light infantry, 350 African chaseeurs, a company of Turkish in- 
fantry, one of engineers and 6 pieces of ordnance, advanced to 


| 








the Arabs, who oceupied a strong position, where Abdul-Ka- 
der’s infantry was lying in ambush. Owing to some irresolu- 
tion on the part of the infantry in the van, the French experi- 
enced a considerable loss, In charging at the head of the ca- 
vairy, in order to rally the infantry, colonel Oudinot, a son of 
inarshal the duke de Reggio, was stot dead. Nevertheless the 
Arabs were driven back, and on the 27th the French took pos- 
session of the position occupied by Abdul-Kader on the preced- 
ing day. Having bad near a huudred killed or wounded, it 
was deemed necessary to move towards one of the French es- 
tablishtuents, to shelter the wounded and procure provisions. 
Ov the morning of the 28th, their column took the direction of 
Arzew; but the Arabs, who had hovered about it all night, 
came up in great numbers, and assailed it on all sides. It was 
found necessary to approach the river Mecta, the adjoining 
parts of which are swampy. Ataleague trom the mouth of the 
river, and four from Arzew, in a part where the ground forme 
a defile, the Arabs renewed their attack with additional forces 
andtury. The Italian battalion of the foreign legion gave way, 
and the enemy were enabled to rash upon and butcher the 
wounded. The panic spread, and the French retired hastily, 
and inthe utmost confusion, to Arzew, after sustaining a loss 
of five or six huadred, killed or wounded, including twenty of- 
ficers, and leaving in the hands of the Arabs their wagona, 
catssons, a gun, a quantity of muskets and other articles. The 
infantry reached Oran by sea in the most meiancholy condition. 
General Trezel, with the cavairy, re-entered the place on the 
3d instant. The exasperation of the troops at the conduct of 
the Italian battalion is represented as such, that it was found 
necessary lo confine it to its quarters, in order to prevent its 
being massacred. 
—— 9 8 B Gun 
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Baltimore, August 27, 1835. 
To Jesse Hunt, esq. 


Dear six: We have been directed by a very numerons as- 
semblage of your fellow citizens in the 10th, Lith and 12th wards 
of the city, to request you to become a candidate for the mayor- 
alty atthe approaching election. This step has been taken in 
consideration of your high private and public character, and 
especially of the unjust and cruel course, which has recently 
been pursued in relation to you, both at home and abroad. You 
had long been appreciated in this community as an upright, in- 
telligent and industrious citizen, as its able and faithful repre- 
sentative in the legislature of the state, and the wise and effi- 
cient guardian of its municipal concerns; when a crisis occur- 
red almost unprecedented in the history of civilized society. 

An irregular and violent popular movement, which no appeals 
to the orderly portion of the people could rouse them to oppose, 
swept over our city, bearing down in ite fury the restraints of 
authority and law. ‘That you tailed, as the head of the police, 
io arrest its progress, is the fauitof the community, not yours, 
Your plans of resistance, sanctioned by the approbation of a 
large concourse of the most influential members of society, were 
wise as they were congenial, with the mild spirit of all our in- 
stitutions; and had they been vigorously executed by one-tenth 
of our active population, no reasonable man can doubt, they 
would have been triumphantly effectual in securing the public 
peace. Butthey were not subjected even to the semblance of 
afairexperiment. You were left, at the very threshold of our 
calamities, with a handful of unarmed men, to maintain the as- 
cendency ot the law. Inthe rapid progress of events, the eword 
was proved as powerless asthe mace. The citizens, who upon 
your summons had refused to form a conatabulary foree, were 
equally regardless of the orders of their military commanders; 
and none among the many ‘“‘after-valiant,’’ that now condemn 
you, came forward to the rescue, while riot ravaged unmolest- 
edon the Sabbath day. It was nottill you had seen your au- 
thority trampled under foot—your dwelling sacked—your fami- 
ly driven from the shelter of your roof, to seek protection under 
those of strangers—that you retired from a station, in which, aa 
you were no longer sustained in it, neither honor nor duty re- 
quired you to remain. 

To investigate the causes of the lamentable apathy we have 
alluded to, suits neither the occasion nor our feelings. It suf- 
fices to state the fact of its existence, and proclaim the injus- 
tice with which you have beer charged with its disastrous con- 
sequences. Asa measure, therefore, of honorable retribution, 
we tender you, sir, on behalf of those we represent, this expres- 
sion of unabated confidence and respect; believing with them, 
that it deeply concerns the reputation and interests of our enty, 
that you should again be called to preside over its welfare. We 
have the the honor to be, your obedient servants, 

JAMES L. RIDGELY, ) 
REZIN WIGHT, 
JAMES PEREGOY, 
WALTER BALL, 
JAMES BLAIR, 
JAMES BACON, 
JCHN R. MOORE, 
WILLIAM KNOX, 
WILLIAM BURTON, } 


5 committee. 





Baltimore, August 29th 1835. 
GentLemen: Your communication on behalf of “a nomerous 
assemblage of my friends in the 10th, 11th and 12th wards,” 
lias deeply affected me. Next to the justification of one’s own 
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it is most consoling to me amid the complicated misfortunes to 
which I have recently been subjected, to find that my efforts to 
serve the community have been kindly appreciated by so re- 
spectable a portion of it. 

I will not here recapitulate the reasons by which those exer- 
tions were directed, I will only say they were conceived in the 
earnest purpose of preventing evil; and if LT erred in hoping to 
unite the preservation of order with that of human life, the mis- 
take was shared with me by many men of the soundest heads 
and steadiest hearts. 

The invitation to become once more a candidate for the 
mayoralty, which you have so courteously communicated to 
mee would at all times have been highly gratifying to my feel- 

g3. 

The highest earthly hope that has hitherto sustained me un- 
der the toils and privations of a life of unpretending industry, 
has been to transmit to my cliildren the inheritance of a good 
name. The partiality of my fellow citizens has given mine 
that prominence which enures to honor or to shame; and re- 
sponsible as | have been made, in the estimation of this com- 
munity and of the country at large, for the recent disastrous 
events, I cannot withdraw the appeal my friends have made for 
me, to the judgment of an enlightened public, under whose im- 
mediate observation those events have passed. 

. This ordeal has not been demanded by me, I have neither 
prompted or desired it. Having for reasons already published, 
retired to private life, [I felt no wish to agitate a community so 
recently convulsed. To prepare a statement of my motives, 
guarded most anxiously from wounding the feelings of any one, 
was due to self-respect. That done I cheerfully committed my 
cause to the sure though gradual operation of truth upon the 
public mind, content to suffer for a while under wide spread 
obloquy—one instead of many. But my friends have generous- 
ly volunteered in my vindication. Honor and gratitude forbid 
me to shrink from the test. ‘To my friends, therefore, | com- 
mit myself. I shall keep wholly aloof from the canvass; I will 
not sufier myself to be drawn into angry controversies, the ten- 
dency of which would be to inflame the publie mind. 

I shall await the result in tranquil reliance on the justice of 
my countrymen, prepared to submit to their decision with an 
equal mind, and earnestly praying that it may be such as to 
promote the return of kindly feelings among us, the mainte- 
nance of order, the prosperity and reputation of our beloved 
city. Very respectfully yours, &e. JESSE HUNT. 

To Messrs. James L. Ridgely, Rezin Wight, James Peregoy, 
Walter Ball, James Blair, James Bacon, John R. Moore, Wm. 
Knox and William Burton, committee. 


Ata meeting of citizens of all parties held this day, (Monday), 
31st August, 1835—the following officers were appointed: 
WILLIAM KREBS, president. 
GENERAL McDONALD, vice president. 


JOHN I. DONALDSON, do. 
FELIX JENKINS, do. 
GENERAL LEAKIN, do. 
COL. U. 8. HEATH, do. 
HENRY STAYLOR, do. 
GEORGE GARDENER, do. 
C. KEENER, do. 


JACOB G. DAVIES, , . 
JOHN KETTLEWELL, i secretaries. 

On motion it was resolved, That a committee of five from 
each ward be appointed by the officers of this meeting to take 
proper measures to promote the election of general SaMvuEL 
Smits for the mayoralty. 

Resolved, further, That the officers of this meeting give notice 
through the public papers, in such manner as they may think 
proper, that general Samoet SmiruH has consented to serve his 
fellow citizens as mayor of the city of Baltimore, in the event 
= —-. WILLIAM KREBS, president. 

acon. G. Davies, 

Joun Kerriswett, secretaries. 

RETIREMENT OF MR. HONT. 

At a late hour on Thursday night the following correspond- 

ence was received for publication: [4American. 
Baltimore, September 3d, 1835. 

GenxtTiemen: Enclosed you will receive a communication 
from my friend Christian Keener, which, together with nume- 
rous appeals that have been made to me by many of my most 
valued fellow citizens, has induced me, after much reflection, 
to communicate to you the determination to which my mind 
has been brought in reference to the approaching election, 
since your letter of the 27th ultimo, apprising me of the proceed- 
ings of ny fellow citizens of the 10th, 11th and 12th wards. 

then entertained the belief that the election on Monday 
next would be conducted without angry strife, and I therefore 
yielded to the earnest request of the large and respectable 
meeting you represented, together with that of numerous friends 
in other sections of the city, but it must now be apparent to all 
that the contest has assumed a character which might endanger 
the public peace and tranquillity. Under these circumstances, 
although the most sanguine expectations of my friends were 
realized, my election would be accompanied with the moat 
painful feelings. 

if injustice has been done me, [ had mueh rather suffer un- 
der improper imputations, which time must remove, than by 
any act of mine to endanger, in the slightest degree, the public 
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tranquillity. I therefore decline being a candidate for the 
mayoralty on Monday next. Iam sure that my friends will do 
justice to the motives which have influenced my withdrawal, 
and that whatever disappointment they may experience, their 
ardent friendship and kindness justifies a belief of their entire 
acquiescence. 

I cannot close this communication without tendering to my 
numerous zealous friends and fellow citizens, my warmest ac- 
Knowledgments for their confidence and esteem; and you, gen- 
tlemen, will please also accept my earnest thanks for the cour- 
teous and kind feelings you have evinced towards me. 

Very respectfully, yours, &e. JESSE HUNT. 
To Jus. L. Ridgely, esq. chairman of the committee of the 10th, 

llth and 12th wards. 
Baltimore, Sept. 3, 1835. 
Mr. Jesse Hunt: 

Dear sir: Entertaining a personal regard for you, I feel it 
my duty as a friend and neighbor, to disabuse you of an impres- 
sion, which you may be laboring under, from one of the resoln- 
tions contained in the proceedings of the meeting of the cili- 
zens of the 10th, 11th and J2th wards, on Wednesday, the 26th 
August, wherein it is stated, in reference to the nomination of 
gen. Smnith, “‘whatever may have been the ostensible reason as- 
signed for it, as designed indirectly to cast a reproach upon the 
conduct of the late mayor, and anticipating, that, if it be euecess- 
ful, it will be proclaimed as a verdict of condemnation against 
him, we feel constrained at this time, whatever might be-our 
feelings, under different circumstances, to vote against thé no- 
mination of gen. Samuel Smith, for the mayoralty of Balti- 
more.?? As one of the individuals whom I suppose that resolu- 
tion refers to,and | speak without hesitation also for these gen- 
tlemen whom I had the honor of being associated with: that we 
had no other ‘design”’ than what ‘‘ostensibly”’ appeared, on the 
face of our publications, viz: the simple assurance to our fellow 
citizens, that gen. Smith had consented to serve them. And we 
did this, without any reference to your conduct, or any design 
or intention whatever of casting any reproach directly or indi- 
rectly upon your conduct. Yours respectfully, 

CHRISTIAN KEENER. 
Baltimore, Sept. 3, 1835. 

DeaR sir: We have received your communication of this af- 
ternoon with the deepest sensibility: and whilst we find no dif- 
ficulty in appreciating the elevated and honorable sentiments 
which have dictated the course which you dave pursued, we 
beg to assure you that our confidence in the result of the issne 
hitherto made before the people, remains unshaken. Your no- 
mination had been made under a conviction that the elevation 
of general Smith was sought for the purpose of visiting your 
name with reproach. The honorable disavowal of this feeling, 
has impressed upon us the liveliest pleasure, and we beg to as- 
sure them and the public at large that it is to us, no less than to 
the friends of gen. Smith, a source of unfeigned gratification, 
that such a state of affairs has been presented, as to enable you 
to retire to private life, without reproach, and to relieve this 
community from a contested election which may have been, 
notwithstanding the utmost care and vigilance, productive of 
evil. To you sir, individually, and to the friends of gen. Smith, 
we tender our congratulations that he may now be called to 
the chief magistracy of the city. upon higher and holier prinel- 
ples, than if successful, would in the absence of this explana- 
tion have accompanied hiselevation. With great respect, your 
ob’dt serv’t JAS. L. RIDGELY, chairman 

of the commitice of 10th, 11th and 12th wards. 
To Jesse Hunt, esq. 
"8 @ G1 
CLAIMS ON FRANCE. 

It may be remembered that some eight or nine weeks ago, an 
inquiry was made through the columns of this paper, respect- 
ing the authenticity of a rnmor, that Mr. Crawford, while a mi- 
nister of the United States, had declined a proffer of the allies, 
when in possession of Paris, at the downfall of Napnieon—to 
include indemnity for the claims of Americs on France, in the 
amount of retributions then exacted from that nation. No ga- 
tiafactory answer waa given, and we began to fear that, what 
cannot but be deemed a remarkable instance of sympathy for 
the altered fortunes of a friendly nation, and of generous confi- 
dence in its honor and justice under happier circumstances, 
might, after all, turn out to be merely an unfounded rumor. 

Happily, the annexed statement, received by the Silvie de 
Grasse, yesterday, sets the matter at rest. 

The letter of Mr. Vail establishes that Mr. Crawford did re- 
ceive, and did decline, a proffer—indirect, but not, therefore, 
unauthorised—of the aid of the allies, to obtain indemnity of 
our claims on France, and tbe authentication of this fact should 
cause the blood of shame to tingle in the cheeks of those ho- 
norable deputies, who in the discussion of the treaty of July, 
were so lavish of epithets apon the bargain driving spirit of the 
Americans. 

We thank Mr. Vail for this contribution to American annals. 

[N. ¥. American. 


To the editor of the N. Y. American. 


Paris, July 13, 1835. 
Sir: Your paper of — June last, makes an appeal to any one 
who may have a knowledge of the fact, frequently repeated, 
that our government at a time of great pressure upon France, 
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refused to avail itself of the means it had, of satisfying, by force, | 
the claims providee for by the unexecuted treaty of 1831. You 
justly remark, that a fact so honorable in itself, should be sub- 
stantiated and go authenticated to the world; and it affords me 

leasure to be able to contribute to an act of justice which is, 
in the first place, due to the memory of an honest statesman, 
now no more, whose character, in point of honesty at least, has 
passed unscathed through the virulence of party, and then, to 
the government which nobly approved of his course. 

At the period so calamitous for France, when nearly the 
whole world was brandishing over her head the sword of ven- 
geance, I, although very young, constituted a part of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s legation at Paris, and I distinctly recollect, that, in a con- 
versation between gen. Lafayette, for whom the emperor Alex- 
ander had a great personal regard, and Mr. Crawford, the for- 
mer stated that the Russian emperor (aud not as your corres- 
pondent supposes, lord Wellington) had mentioned lis particu- 
lar solicitude for the United States; that he was very desirous 
of reconciling them with England, and had, moreover, intimat- 
ed that should the American government desire it, he would 
cause our claims to be included in the aggregate amount then 
making out for settlement by France. It may not be amiss to 
say, also, that such was the magnitude of the sums then claim- 
ed by the allies, our own would, if added to them, have been 
like a drop in the ocean. To this semi-official proposal, which 
doubtless might, if encouraged, have become a positive one, 
Mr. Crawford promptly replied, that it did not become the an- 
cient ally of France to join its enemies at a time, when that 
country waz overwhelmed with misfortune, and that he thought 
he spoke the language of his government, when he, at once, 
declined the offer, and in its name said, that it preferred trust- 
ing to the good faith of France, and to its disposition, when 
able to do so, of discharging so just a debt. 

The conversation alluded to was at the time, I believe, men- 
tioned by Mr. Crawford, in his semi-official correspondence, 
because, from the nature of the case, it could not have become 
a subject of a formal despatch; and it is more than probable 
that the private correspondence of the then secretary of state, 
contains it. 

Such are the circumstances, as far as [ can recollect, (and 
they made deep impression on me at the time), of an act, which 
instead of being, as our long forbearance has been, used against 
us, should on the contrary, excite the admiration of nations, 
and cause the heart of every citizen of that one capable of per- 
forming it, to thrill with delight and pride. I ami, respectfully, 
your obedient servant, EUGENE A. VAIL. 

== @ OO Btn 
WHO ARE THE PANIC MAKERS? 

Some few days since there was quite a stir in Wall street, in 
consequence of the U. States bank drawing on several banks 
in this city for 300,000 dollars, the payment of which created 
considerable sensation and alarm. The presses under pay of 
the government immediately set up the hue and cry against the 





bank, and charged the institution with endeavoring to create a 
panic, and to make money scarce. Now let us see where the 
fault lies. When the drafts arfived it was suggested, and very 
properly, that the deposife banks having nearly three millions 
of dollars of the people’s money in specie, should meet the 
payment, and then, in order not to make money scarce or 
create unnecessary panic in the market, the debtor banks at 
their convenience, could repay the several amounts borrowed. 
This proposition or suggestion was instantly discarded by the 
deposite banks, and the Manhattan, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, began to put the screws on her neighbors, and, 
at that moment of panic, not only drew in every thing within 
reach, but sent in her checks on one bank alone for $195,000. 
The cOnsequence was that every small bank, not prepared at 
the moment, felt the pressure, and were compelled to borrow, 
and at the same time a general retrenchment took place—peo- 
ple became frightened, and for the time a panic prevailed. 

Thus we see that when the United States bank, in prepar- 
ing to wind up, calls in her debts, the managers of the deposite 
banks, and the great foreign monopolist, the Manhattan, taking 
the lead, instead of making the money market easy, which 
they are bound to do and have contracted to do, being in pos- 
sezsion of the people’s money; they set to work to make mo- 
ney scarce—to drive the needy into the private broker’s shop 
to be usuriously shaved, and then give orders to their presses 
to cry out against the United States bank. 

The hour of delusion is about passing away. The people 
have long suspected that this constant, unwearied attack on 
the United States bank concealed speculative objects, and that 
the parties were skaving with the deposites for their private 
gains, whilst thsy were creating a scarcity and attempting to 
throw the blame on the United States bank. 

It is not to be concealed that the deposite or pet banks, hav- 
ing always a large sum of the people’s money in their vaults, 
are bound to prevent a panic by keeping the money market 
easy. Ti:sey can do this, and it must be made the condition of 
their holding the public moneys. They stand pledged to do 
and every thing for the people that the U. States bank has done, 
the responsibility of keeping their word should be enforced. 

[N. ¥. Evening Star. 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
Tse MONEY MARKET. Within the last two or three weeks 
there has been a little change in the money market. Money is 





not quite so plenty as before, although it does not amount to 


——— 


what is called a scarcity. Weare not sorry to see this state of 
things at this time, as the effect of it will be to make traders a 
little more cautious in pushing their credit to too great an ex- 
tent at a moment when a great problem is about to be sulved, 
which ts that of ascertaining how far a great moneyed corpora- 
tion like the bank of the United States cau stop its discounts of 
acceptances and real paper, on the 3d of March next, without 
producing a pressure. 

That is not the policy of that institution to throw any diffi- 
culty in the way of its own debtors, is too plain to be denied. 
That neither is it the policy of the state banks to create a pres- 
sure in the money market, is also self-evident, but whatever 
may be the will of both, it may not be possible for them to pre- 
vent a scarcity, if those who have too much canvass set, should 
not begin to take in sail before the squall strikes. 

We récollect once, when a great searcity of food for cattle 
was prevented from occurring, owing to the early alarm sound- 
ed by the press, which put the farmers on their guard, and led 
them to economize in season. The same. thing may happen 
now in reference to a searcity of money, if the press will avoid 
every course that may excite undue alarm, and atthe same 
time holding out the idea, that people may with safety go on 
extending their commercial Operations up to the very moment 
of the expiration of the bank charter. We understand that at 
this time, the banks are able and willing to discount all satis- 
factory paper. 





METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Baltimore, 2th August, 1835. 

The undersigned ministers, within the Baltimore annual con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal church, respectfully request 
those individuals north of us who are agitating the question of 
immediate abolition, to desist from sending to any of ua their 
inflammatory periodicals, or other publications on that subject, 
as we never ordered or desired them, and are determined to 
have nothing to do with any of them, of which we request all 
postmasters to take notice. 

We beg leave to assure them also, that though we are nei- 
ther slaveholders nor the friends of slavery, yet that, in our 
judgment, the rash and violent course they are pursuing, in 
conjunction with foreign emissaries, is doing immense mischief 
in all our southern country, and especially calculated and tend- 
ing tooverwhelm our colored population, both bond and free, 
with greatly aggravated afflictions and dangers, both temporal 
and spiritual, and to embroil the country in disgraceful and 
murderous rtots. 

itis well known thatthe Baltimore annual conference has 
always taken, and still takes, a decided stand in favor of gra- 
dnal and ultimate emancipation; yet, so far as we know, the 
sentiments herein expressed are those of our brethren generally 
in this section, in regard to the interference of foreign agitators, 
in this most delicate and embarrassing of all our domestic dif- 
ficulties. 

Stephen G. Roszel, 
Jacob Gruber, 
Joseph Frye, 

John Davis, 
William Hamilton, 
Robert S. Vinton, Joseph Merekin, 
Thomas C. Thornton, John A. Gere. 
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LETTERS FROM MR. KENDALL, P. M. G. 
Petersburg, Va. Aug. 10, 1835. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose you a copy of a preamble 
and resolutions adopted at a numerous meeting of the citizens 
of Petersburg, held on the 8th inst. and, in compliance with the 
direction of the meeting, do most respectfully invite your at- 
tention to the sixth resolution, with the hope that you will use 
all proper means within your power to arrest an evil which 
threatens not only to disturb the quiet possession of our proper- 
ty, the peace of our families, but our very existence itself. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, J. D. TOWNES, chairman. 

To 4. Kendall, esq. 


James Sewell, 

George G. Cookman, 

William Edmonds, 

William H. Enos, 

Joab Bernard, Hagerstown, Md. 


Post office department, Aug. 20, 1835. 

Sir: Your letter of the 10th inst. enclosing a copy of ‘‘a pre- 
amble and resolutions adopted at a numerous meeting of the 
citizens of Petersburg, held on the 8th inst.’’ and calling my 
‘Cattention to the 6th resolution,’ was duly received. Ill health 
at first, and incessant calls upon me of the most pressing nature, 
have prevented an earlier reply. 

The 6th resolution adverted to,is in the following words, viz: 

‘Resolved, That the postmaster general be informed that pa- 
pers of a seditious character are frequently forwarded by the 
malls to this place, and that he be requested to adopt such law- 
ful reguiations in his department as may be calculated to pre- 
vent their dissemination through that channel.’’ 

Having no official right to decide upon the character of pa- 
pers passing through the mails, it is not in my power by any 
‘lawful regulation’ to obviate the evil of which the citizens of 
Petersburg complain. Ifany necessity existe for a supervision 
over the productions of the press which are transmitted hy 
mail, all will agree that it ought not to be vested in the head of 
the executive department. 

Yet I should regard the authorised and persevering use of the 
public mails as a medium of transmitting from one atate into 
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another, newspapers, tracts and pamphlets, obviously tending 
to promote discontent, sedition and servile war, as a violation 
of the spirit, if not the letter of the federal compact, which 
would justify, on the part of the injured states, any measure 
necessary to effect their exclusion. For the present, [ perceive 
no means of relief except in responsibilities voluntarily assum- 
ed by the postmasters, through whose offices the seditious mat- 
ter passes; but it is hoped that congress, at their next session, 
will be able and willing tc devise some acceptable plan to pre- 
vent the use of the public mails for the purposes so destructive 
to the tights of the states, and sv dangerous to the integrity of 
the union, , 

In the mean time, please to assure the citizens of Peters- 
burg that I fully appreciate their wrongs, and that no proper ex- 
ertion will be omitted, on my part, to promote the adoption, by 
the rightful authority, of such measures as may prevent their 
repetition. Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t 


AMOS KENDALL. 
To J. D. Townes, esq. 


From the New York Times. 
Post office department, 22d August, 1835. 
To Samuel L. Gouverneur, esq. postmaster ut New York. 

Sir: Your letter of the 11uh inst. purporting to accompany a 
letter from the American Anti-slavery society, and a resolution 
adopted by them, came duly to hand, but without the docu- 
ments alluded to. Seeing them published in the newspapers, 
however, [ proceed to reply without waiting to receive thei 
Officially, 

It was right to propose to the Anti-slavery society voluntari- 
ly to desist from attempting to rend their publications into the 
eouthern states by public mails; and their refusal to do so, after 
they were apprized that the entire mails were putin jeopardy 
by them, is but another evidence.of the fatuity of the counsels 
by which they are directed, 

After mature consideration of the subject, and seeking the 
best advice within my reach, Lam confirmed in the opinion, 
that the pestinaster general bas no legal authority, by any order 
or regulation of his department, to exclude from the mails any 
#pecies of newspapers, magazines or pamphlets. Such a pow- 
er vested in the head of ihis department would be fearfully 
dangerous, and has been properly withheld. Any order or let- 
ter of mine directing or officially sanctioning the step you have 
faken, would therefore, be utterly powerless and void, and 


— not in the slightest degree relieve you from its responsi- 
ility. é 


But to prevent any mistake in your mind, or in that of the 
abolitionists, or of the public, in relation to my position and 
views, I have no hesitation in saying, that [ am deterred from 
giving any order to exclude the whole series of abolition publi- 
cations from the southern mails only by a want of legal power; 
~ that if | were situated as you are, I would do as you have 

one, 


Postmasters may lawfully know in all cases the contents of 
newspapers, because the law expressly provides that they shall 
be so put up that they may be readily examined; and if they 
know those contents to be calculated and designed to produce, 
and if delivered, will certainly produce the commission of the 
most aggravated crimes upon the property and persons of their 
fellow citizens, it cannot be doubted that itis their duty to de- 
tain them, if not even to hand them over to the civil authori- 
ties. The postmaster general has no legal power to prescribe 
any rule for the government of postmasters in such cases, nor 
has he ever attempted todo so. They act in each case upon 
their own responsibility, and if they improperly detain or use 
papere sent to their offices for transmission or delivery, itis at 
aheir peril and on their heads falia the punishment. 


Af nde justifiable to detain papers passing through the mail, 
for the purpose of preventing or punishing isolated crimea 
against individuats, how much more importantis it that this 
reaponsibility should be assumed to prevent insurrections and 
save communities! If in time of war, a postmaster should de- 
tect the letter of an enemy or spy passing through the mail, 
which if it reached its destination, would expose his country to 
jnvasion and her armies to destruction, onght he not to arrest 
di? Yet, where is his legal power to do so? 


From the specimens I have seen of anti-slavery publications, 
‘and ‘the concurrent testimony of every class of citizens except 
the mbolitioniets, they tend directly to produce in the south, 
evils and horrors surpassing those usually resulting from fo- 
reign invasion or ordinary insurrection. From their revolting 
pietures and fervid appeals addressed to the senses and pas- 
sions of the bincks they are calculated to fill every family with 
assacsine and produce at no distant day an exterminating ser- 
vile wer. So aggravated is the character of those papers that 
the people of the southern states with an tnanimity never wit- 
nessefl except in cases of extreme danger, have evinced, in 
puttic meetings and by other demonstrations, a determination 
weeek defence and safety in putting an end to their circula- 
‘tion by any means,and at any hazard. Lawless power is to be 
wesisted; but power which is exerted in palpable self-defence, 
js not lawless. That such is the power whose elements are 
now agitating the south, the united people of that section reli- 
giou-ly believe; and so long as that shall be their impression, it 
will require the array of armies to carry the mails in safety 
throagh their territories, if they continue to be used as the in- 
strument of those who are supposed to seek their destruction. 
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As a measure of great public necessity, therefore, you and 
the other postmasters who have assumed the responsibility of 
stopping these inflammatory papers, will, I have no doubt, 
—_ justified in that step belore your country and all man- 
kind. 

But perhaps the Jegal right of the abolitionists to make use 
of the public mails in distributing their insurrectionary papers 
throughout the southern states, is not so Clear as they seem to 
imagine. When those states became independent they acquit- 
ed a right to prohibit the circolauon of such papers within their 
territories; and their power over the subject of slavery and ald 
its incidents, was in nu degree diminished by the adoption of 
the federal constitution. It is stl as undivided and sovereign 
as it was when they were first emancipated from the dominion 
of the king and parliament of Great Briain. Jn the exercise of 
that power, some of those states have made the circulation of 
such papers a capital crime; Others have made ita felony pun- 
ishable by confinement in the penitentiary; and perhaps there 
is not One among them which has not forbidden it under heavy 
penalties. If the abolitionists or their agents were caught dis- 
tributing their tracts in Louisiana, they would be legally pun- 
ished with death; if they were apprehended in Georgia, they 
might be legally sent to the penitentiary; and in each of the 
slaveholding states they would suffer the penalues of their re- 
spective laws. 

Now, have these people a legal right to do by the mail carriers 
and postmasters of the United States, acts, which if done by 
themselves or their agents, would lawfully subject them to the 
punishment due to felons uf the deepest dye? Are the officers 
of the United States compelled by the constitution and laws, 
to become the instruments and accomplices of those who de- 
sign to baffle and make nugatory the constitutional laws of the 
states—to fill them with sedition, murder and insurrectjon—to 
overthrow those institutions which are recognised and guaran- 
teed by the constitution itself? 


And is it entirely certain, that any existing law of the United 
States would protect mail carriers and postmasters against the 
penaltice of the state laws, if they shail knowingly carry, distri- 
bute or hand out any of these forbidden papers? Ifa state by a 
constitutional law declare any specific act to be a crime, how 
are Officers of the United States who may be found guilty of 
that act, to escape the penalties of the state law? It might be 
in vain for them to plead that the post office law made it their 
duty to deliver all papers which came by mail. In reply to this 
argument it might be alleged, that the pust office law imposes 
penalties on postmasters for ‘improperly’? detaining papers 
which come by the mail, and that the detention of the papers 
in question is not improper, because their circulation is prohi- 
bited by valid state laws. Ascending toa higher principle, it 
might be plausibly alleged, that no law of the United States can 
protect fiom punishment any man, whether a public officer or 
citizen, in the commission of an act which the state, acting 
within the undoubted sphere of her reserved rights, bas declar- 
ed to be a crime. Can the United States furnish agents for 
conspirators against the states and clothe them with impunity? 
May individuals or combinations deliberately project the sub- 
version of state laws and institutions, and lighting their fire- 
brands beyond the jurisdiction of those states, make the officers 
of the United States their irresponsible agents to apply the 
flames? Was it to give impunity to crime, that the several 
states came into the union, and conferred upon the general go- 
vernment the power *‘to establish post offices and post roads??? 

In these considerations there is reason to doubt, whether the 
abolitionists have a right to make use of the mails of the Unit- 
ed States to convey their publications into states where their 
circulation is forbidden by law; and it is by no means certain, 
that the mail carriers and postmasters are secure from the 
penalties of that law, if they knowingly carry, distribute or 
hand them out. Every citizen may use the mail for any lawful 
purpose. The abolitionist? may have a legal tight to its use 
for distributing their papers in New York, where it is lawful to 
distribute them, but it does not follow that they have a legal 
right to that privilege for such a purpose in Louisiana or Geor- 
gia, where itis unlawful. As well may the counterfeiter and 
the robber demand the use of the mails for consummating their 
crimes, and complain of a violation of their rights when it is de- 
nied. 

Upon these grounds a postmaster may well hesitate to be the 
agent of the abolitionists in sending their incendia ublica- 
tions into states were their circulation is prohibited by faw, 
and much more may postmasters residing in those states refuse 
to distribute them.. Whether the arguments here suggested be 
sound or not, of one thing there can be no donbt. If it shall ever 
be settled by the authority of congress, thatthe post office estab- 
lishment may be legally, and must be actnily employed as an 
irreeponsible agent to enable misguided fanatics or reckless in- 
cendiaries to stir up with impunity insurrection and servile 
war in the southern states, those states will of necessity consi- 
der the general governmentas an accomplice in the crime— 
they will look upon it identified in a cruel and unconstitutional 
attack as their unquestionable rights and dearest interests, and 
they must necessarily treat it as a common enemy in their 
means of defence. Ought the postmaster or the department, 
by thrusting these papers upon the southern states now, in de- 
fiance of their laws, to hasten a state of thinge so deplorable? 

I do not desire to be understood as affirming that the sug- 
gestion bere thrown out, onght, without the action of higher 
authority, to be considered as the settled construction of the 
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law, or regarded by postmasters as the rule of their future 
action. [tis only intended to say, that in a sudden emergency, 
involving principles so grave and consequences so serious, the 
safest course for postmasters and the best for the country, ts 
that which you have adopted. 

It prevents the certain seizure of all the mails in the aggra- 
vated states, with a view to the interception and destruction of 
the noxious papers—the interruption of commercial and frend- 
ly correspondence—the loss of confidence tu the satety Of the 
mail conveyances—and the probable Overthrow of the authori- 
ty of the United States, as far as regards the post office estab- 
lishment, throughout half the territory of the union. 

It prevents a speedy interruption of commerce aud trade be- 
tween the cities of the north and the south; for there are abun- 
dant evidences, that the vessels or steamboats which should 
be Known to come freighted with these papers, whether in the 
mail or out, would not long be sufferred to floatin safety in 
the southern ports. 

It allays in some degree the excited feeling of the white man 
against the black, which changes the dominion over the slave 
from one of mildness to One Of severity and puts the free negro 
in imminent peril of his life. 

You avoid being made yourself the agent and accomplice of 
blind fanaticism or wicked design, in a course of proceedings, 
which, if successful, could not fail te repeat on our shores, the 
horrors of St. Domingo, and desolate with exterminatiog war, 
half the territory of our bappy country. 

You prevent your government trom being made the unwilling 
agent aud abetor of crimes against the states, which strike at 
their very existence, aud give time for the proper authorities to 
discuss the principles involved and digesta safe rule for the 
fature guidance of the depariment. 

While persisting in a course which philanthropy recommends 
and patriotisin approves, 1 doubt not that you and the other 
poslmasters who have assumed the responsibility Of stopping 
these inflammatory papers in their passage to the south, will 
perceive the necessity of performing your duty in transmitting 
and delivering ordinary newspapers, magazines and pamphlets, 
with perfect punctuality. Oceasion must not be given to charge 
the postmaaters with carrying their precautions beyond the ne- 
cessities of the case, Or capriciously applying them to other 
cases in which there ts no necessity; and it would be the duty, 
as well as the imeclination, of the department, to punish such 
assumption with unwonted severity. This suggestion I do not 
wake because [ have any apprehension that it is needed tor 
your restraint; but because | wish this paper to bear upon its 
face a complete explanation of the views wich | take of my 
own duty in the existing emergency. Very respectinily your 
obedient servant, AMOS KENDALL. 

a Bee 
THE VOICE OF NEW YORK. 
GREAT MEETING IN THE PARK. 

The most numerous assemblage which we ever witnessed at 
auy public meeting in this city, convened yesterday in the Park, 
10 express their sentiments on the subject of slavery, and the 
proceedings of the abolitionists. It is impossible to state the 
number of persons present with any degree of accuracy, but we 
are safe in saying that it could not be less than FLVE THOUSAND. 
Men of all classes and employments, and of both political par- 
ties, convened as with one accord, and but one feeling seemed 
to animate the whole assembly. Among the gentlemen present, 
were mostof the members of the New York senate, who for 
thie purpose suspended their sitting as a court of errors, 

The meeting was called to order by honorable Campbell P, 
White, who nomivated his honor the mayor, as president, and 
the following gentlemen were nominated as vice presidents: 

Thomas J Oakley, William T. McCour, 
David B. Ogden, Henry Parish, 
Peter Crary, Walter Bowne, 
John J. Morgan, Luman Reed, 
Isaac 8. Hone, Campbell P. White, 
Prosper M. Wetmore, Philip Hone, 
Edward Curtis, Joseph Cowdin, 
Daniel Jackson, Thaddeus Phetps, 
Charlies A. Davis, George 8. Robbing, 
Charles L. Livingston, Reuben Withers, 
John D. Wolf, Seth Geer, 
Egbert Benson, John L. Graham, 
feane L. Varian, Robert Center, 
William 8. Johuson, Joseph D. Beers. 
The following persons were nominated secretaries: 
John Ro Marshall, George Sharpe, 
Robert Pitts, John J. Bailey, 
fsnac Townsend, Morgan L. Smith, 
R. C. Wetmore, James Lee, 
Henry H. Eliiott, Seneca Stewart, 
Thomas C. Doremus, George 8. Easton. 

Assistant alderman Curtis, after a few introductory remarks, 
presented the following preamble and resolutions. Mr. Curtis 
stated that the resolutions he was about to offer for the consi- 
deration of this large aseembly, had been submitted to a nu- 
merous committee of citizens, who had anxiously desired in 
the proceedings of the meeting to embody a faithful expression 
of the sentiments of New York on thi< interesting occasion. 
They had met with the approbation of this committee, and he 
believed they would be favorably receive d by the meeting: 

Whereas, exertions are making by abolitionists and anti-sla- 
very societies in the northern part of our union, to influence the 








public mind on the subject of slavery, with the avowed design 
of effecting tie immediate emancipation of the slavee in the 
southern states, which exertions tend to array the excited feel- 
ings Of one portion of our Ciuzens against another, and to occa- 
s10n violence and disunion: 

And whereas, the great mass of our citizens do not concur in 
these proceedings, but regard them as involving an unjustifiable 
imterterence with the subject, whether they be considered in 
relation to the constitution and laws of the union, oras depend- 
ing for their justification On the assumption that slavery is, un- 
der all circumstances, necessarily immoral and Crumimal: 

We, therefore, the citizens of New York, convened on this 
occasion, deem it Our duty to express Our sentiments On this 
subject, m the hope thereby to allay the present excitement, to 
remove unfounded impressions as to there being any disposition 
among the people generally to countenance the views of the 
immediate abolitionists, and to arrest the tendency to hasty and 
injurious measures at the south. 

While, therefore, we deplore the existence of slavery and all 
the evils which attend it, we dissent from the views and mea- 
sures of the abolitionists and anti-slavery societies, and wholly 
disapprove of their extravagant proceedings aad violent reeri- 
minations, 

And, in particular, we dissent from their indiscriminate con- 
demnation of all those who sustain the relation of masters to 
slaves, as being equally guilty, Whether that relation is a part of 
their inheritance under existing laws, or has proceeded frum 
their voluntary conduct. 

We thus dissent, because such condemnation implies that the 
relation is in all cases necessarily immoral, which we are by no 


/ means prepared to concede; believing, as we do, that the rela- 


tion may exist without the fault of either of the parties, and 
against the will of both, and may impose on each peculiar obli- 
gations; and apprehending that this relation im the southern 
states would not make it the duty of the citizens of other states 
to interfere with it, even if there were nothing in the constitu- 


tion and laws of the union incompatible with their interference; 


and, that to interfere, in epposition to the constitution and laws, 
on the ground of morality or of abstract right, would be to pro- 
ceed upon an assumption which, if sanctioned, would equally 
justify an interference with any and all other civil, social and 
personal relations. Therefore, 

Resolved, That while we maintain the rights of private judg- 
ment, and of free discussion on this as on other subjects, as re- 
coguised in the constitution and laws, and subject always toa 


strict regard to the just rights of our southern phe a somal 
that the citizens of the north have no political right wWinterfere 


with the slavery of the suuthern states, nor moral right, under 
any circumstances, to adopt violent or aggressive measures for 
the purpose of abolishing it. 

Resolved, That a legal, peaceful and temperate expression of 
Opinions and arguments, tending to induce the partisans to the 
relation of slavery to perform their moral and social duties, is 
all that can with propriety be done by individuals who do not 
sustain that relation; and, that we regard the sending of aboli- 
tion publications to the slaveholding states, except to white ci- 
tizens, who may be voluutary subscribers, as a gross infringe- 
ment of the rights of those states, and as tending either to insur- 


rection, on the part of the slaves, or to greater severity on the 
part of the masters, or to both. 


Resolved, That we view with deep indignation the interfer- 
ence of foreign emissaries in a matter so intimately connected 
with our social and civil relations, and that if, in spite of argu- 
ment and entreaty, they shall persist in such interference, we 
recommend a resort to such constitutional legislation as may 
ineet the exigency of the case, and remove the evil, 


Resolved, That we deem the excitement on this subject, which 
is displayed by the parties of immediate abolition, in this part 
of the country, to be so far founded in passion and error, as to 
justify the belief, that if not sustained by intemperate opposi- 
tion, it can neither be of long continuance, nor be extensively 
propagated among the mass of the reflecting, well disposed and 
orderly citizens, 

Resolved, That we shall regard with deep regret the continu- 
ance of the excitement at the south, so far as it may be occa- 
sioned by the apprehension of danger from the exertions of a 
few misguided abolitionists in our community, because it im- 
plies two little confidence in the rectitude and patriotism of the 


citizens generally at the north, and indicates too litile reliance 
on the efficiency of the laws. 


Resolved, That we are not unmindful of the constitutional ob- 
ligation of the citizens of this union for mutual defence and pro- 
tection, as well in the case of domestic violence, as of foreign 
force; and however we may lament the necessity that, in the 
formation of our government, recognised as lawful the condi- 
tion of slavery in the southern states, and however ardently we 
might hail the day, if it shall ever come, when they may be able 
and willing to abolish it; till then, and while this constitution 
endures, we have no right to transcend its provisions, and as 
we are fully bound, so we are ever ready to carry them into full 
effect. P 

Resolved, That we deprecate all riotous or violent proceed- 
ings, all outrages on persons or property, and every illegal in- 
terference with the rights of citizens in the execution of sum- 
mary justice in any mode not sanctioned by law—that modera- 
tion and forbearance at the present time are peculiarly obliga- 
tory on all parties, and that we earncstly recommend to the mi- 
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nisters and professors of religion, the conductors of the press, 
and all good citizens, to avuid all occasions of excitement, and 
to endeavor to tranquilize the public feeling. 
CORNELIUS W. LAWRENCE, chairman. 

The following letter was received by the committee from 

chancellor Kent: 
New York, August 24. 

Sir: I have just received your note of the 22d instant, and I 
return my acknowledgments forthe honor you have done me 
by the designation you mention. 1 am entirely in opinion with 
all that portion of my fellow citizens who are decidedly oppos- 
ed to the iuterference of abolitionists with the quesuon and 

ctice of slavery in the southern states, and | approve, for in- 

stance, With the resolutions at Boston and Portland on that sub- 
ect. 
’ But I must beg to be excused from attending personally te 
large meetings of any political kind. My age and habits lead 
me to seek retirement from all scenes of that kind. It must be 
some great and urgent necessity that would lead me to depart 
from this resolution, and I must, therefore, respectfully decline 
the proposed honor. Yours, very respectfully, 


JAMES KENT. 
Mr. Cowdin. , 


SPEECH OF HARRISON anf’ OTIS. 
In Faneuil Hall, Boston—August 22. 

Mr. Chairman—l have been so little used of late years to ad- 
dress a full assembly of my fellow citizens, that I do not feel a 
confidence that my voice and physical strength will enable me 
to make myself heard and understood as | may have done in 
the brighter and better season of my life. And though itis not 
my intention to tax your patience, I feel that [ shall stand in 
need of all the indulgence which you have been pleased to ex- 
tend to me before time and affliction had pressed upon me 
with their heavy hands. I[t is at the same time gratifying and 
encouraging to know that the most ample justice has been 
done to the subject on which we are convened, by the elo- 
quence and talents of those who have preceded me—justice so 
ample that | should not attempt to follow them but for the pur- 

e of redeeming a pledge exacted by some of my partial 
friends, that 1 would on this occasion, (probably for the last 
time), declare in this public assemblage my sentiments upon 
the scenes which are passing around us. If I were called upon 
to select the most Momentous occasion, on which the people 
of this country had ever been convened in their primary as 
semblies, my own judgment would point to the time when 
they met to decide upon the adoption of the federal constitu 
tion. There are few, [ am confident, among those present, 
who can recollect that period, and the intense anxiety which 
then pervaded every bosom. The result of those deliberations 
has fully justified that universal sensibility. The national 
prosperity has far exceeded the most sanguine calculations of 
the men of those times. Yet amore momentous era will bave 
arrived, if we imagine a state of public affairs, when the peo- 
ple shall meet in their primary assemblies to discuss the expe- 
diency of rescinding the federal compaet. Had this compact 
been at first rejected by the people, it would have been indeed 
a calamitous issue. Still a frame of government of some sort 
would have been substituted, of which"union would have been 
the basis. The fraternal sympathies, the recollections of com- 
mon dangers, and sufferings, and triumphs, were still alive, and 
the great fundamental axiom ‘‘united we stand, divided we 
fall,”? was adopted in every man’s creed, and would have in- 
gured the preservation of a federal system. Butif, after nearly 
half a century’s experience of national prosperity, which is 
without parallel, and almost without weasure—after realizing 
every political and social blessing that could be wished, and 
more than could be expected, consistently with the imperfec- 
tion of all human institutions; the north and the south should 
be destined to separate, through the mere wantonneas of prds- 
perity, from the incompatibility of temper and family quarrels, 
the divorce will be eternal. Fraternal rancor, more bitter and 
unappeasable than that of natural enemies, will supplant the 
influence of mutual good will. The temple of liberty would 
first be rent in twain. What and how many unequal and mis 
shapen forms the parts would afterwards assume, no human 
sagacity can foresee. But the uniform fate of all disjointed 
confederacies would compel us to renounce the hope of seeing 
it rebuilt upon its four and twenty pillars, “polished afier the 
similitude of a palace.”?’ Now, sir, if it were the object of our 
meeting here to debate the expediency of taking measures for 
the abolition of slavery, I should regard it as identical with the 
question of the expediency of dissolving the union. [ am sure 
it would be so considered by the southern states. My convic- 
tion results from forty years’? acquaintance with prominent in- 
dividuals of those states, of all parties, and in all the vicissi- 
tudes of party. Be assured that whenever that question shall 
be agitated in onr public assemblies, under circumstances 
which should indicate the prevalence, or the probability of a 
general sentiment in the free states in favor of acting upon that 
subject, the union willbe atan end. They would regard all 
measures emanating from auch a sentiment, as war in disguise, 
upon their lives, their property, their rights and institutions, an 
Outrage upon their pride and honor, and the faith of contracts 
—menacing the purity of their women, the safety of their ehil- 
dren, the comfort of their homes and their hearths, and ina 
word al! that man helds dear. In these opinions they might be 





— 
mistaken, but in support of them they would exhibit a specta- 
cle of unanimity unparalleled among so numerous a population 
upon any subject, at any time, in any part of the world, 
These opinions almost seem to be instinctive. They are io 
fact hereditary, and habitual from infancy to age. The citi- 
zeus of those states have no occasion for meetings to compare 
sentiments, for speeches to stimulate to action, for plans to ar- 
range and organize means of opposition. They would be ready 
in the Case supposed for a levy en masse—a universal landsturm 
—to seize and to use for life and for death, whatever arma 
their impassioned resentment could furnish, to resist every ap- 
proach to interfere with their domestic relations. Meetings in- 
deed they have already begun to call—but they are like the 
meetings Of clouds charged with the same fiery material, the 
occasional flashes of which serve only to show the stores of 
hidden thunder which are in reserve. 

Sir, happily for our country, there is no disposition in the 
people of this community, nor [ believe of any of our cities or 
towns, to sustain a public discussion of a question pregnant 
with these fatal consequences. But the time has arrived 
which makes it the part of wisdom and safety to look at this 
question in the distance, and forestall its approach—to satisfy 
ourselves and others that it ought never to be entertained, ex- 
cept in the exercise and expression of individual judgment and 
opinion—and that every effort intended to propagate a general 
sentiment favorable to the immediate abolition of slavery, is of 
forbidding aspect and ruinous tendency. 

It has of late become certain, though not yet perhaps gene- 
rally Known, that an association has been formed in a neighbor- 
ing state for the avowed purpose of effecting the immediate abo- 
lition of slavery. ‘Their number is at present comparatively 
small and insignificant, but as they boast, augmented within 
the last year. ‘Their printed constitution and proceedings, 
seen by me only within a few days, frankly develope their de- 
sire to establish auxiliary societies in every state and munici- 
pality, and to enlist in the service of the cause man, woman 
and child. This simple statement shows it to be a dangerous 
association. A very rapid exposition of the tendency of their 
principles will prove them to be not only imminently danger- 
ous, but hostile to the spirit and letter of the constitution of the 
union. I will, in order to make this apparent, call the recol- 
lection of my fellow citizens to the history of the constitution 
and to the constitution itself—and compare the doctrines of 
the constitution with the canons of the anti-slavery associa- 
tion, and demonstrate that if the latter be not yet an unlawful 
association (which some sound jurists think it is), itis in a fair 
way to become so, by its design to trench upon the provisions 
of the constitution by overt acts, and its tendency to break 
down the sacred palladium. 


Itis well known, f doubt not, to all who hear me, that prior 
to our revolution, the American colonies were to all intents 
and purposes independent of each other. They all owed a 
common allegiance to the mother country and to thatonly. In 
every other political relation they stood to each other as dis- 
tinct and sovereign states, and they were in fact entirely dis- 
connected in all the departments of their civil administrations. 
Indeed, the people of the south and of the north knew little 
more of each other, than that they had descended from a 
common ancestry, had different habits and pursuits, and that 
the cultivation of the soil was carried on in the north principal- 
ly by white labor, and in the south entirely by that of slaves.— 
Now what first led to a better acquaintance? What but a mag- 
nanimous sympathy of the south in feelings excited in the north 
by the oppression of the parent country? When our soil was 
invaded, and this part of the country was the seat of war, we 
were ready and eager enough to invite them to come to our aid, 
to make with us common cause. [ need not say how prompt- 
ly they accepted the invitation, nor how cordially they assisted 
our fathers in the cabinet and how nobly in the field, but pass 
on to the epoch of the first confederation. By this time the de- 
legates in congress from the different colonies had beeome fa- 
miliar with each other, and with the respective circumstances 
of the people of the different sections of the union. The sub- 
ject of slavery and the claims of the proprietors over their slaves 
must have been before them and considered with great delibe- 
ration. We find provision in those articles for apportioning the 
troops to be raised for the public service, among the free white 
inhabitants of the several states according to their numbers. In 
this article the claim of the south to consider their slaves as 
cyphers or nonentities is acquiesced in, and confirmed by the 
north. Here was no surprise, no misunderstanding, no con- 
cealment of facts or of claims. Upon the faith of this confede- 
ration the south continued to act with us, and by means of it 
we triumphed together in war, and obtained the blessings of in- 
dependence and peace. Now, sir, if we objected to leave in 
their hands the care of their own slaves, they should bave been 
then advised of it—if it were intended to reserve to the north 
the arrogation of a right to interfere with them at a future day, 
the confederation was a fraud. If this be only an after thought, 
it comes too late. Suppose an article had been proposed to the 
congress that formed the instrument of confederation purport- 
ing that the northern states shoald be at liberty to form anti-sla- 
very associations and deluge the south with homilies upon sia- 
very, how would it have been received? The gentleman before 
me has apostrophised the image of Washington. I[ will follow 
his example, and point to the portrait of his associate, Hancock, 
which is pendent by his side. Let us imagine an interview be- 
tween them, in the company of friends, just after one had sign- 
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ed the commission for the other—and in ruminating upon the 
lights and shadows of futurity, Hancock should have said, ‘I! 
congratulate my country upon the choice she has made, and | 
foresee that the laurels you gained in the field of Braddock’s 
defeat will be twined with those which wi)l be earned by you 
in the war of independence; yet such are the prejudices in my 
part of the union against slavery, that although your name and 
services may screen you from opprobrium during your life, your 
countrymen, when the willow weeps over your tomb, will be 
branded by miue as manstealers and murderers, and the stain 
of it consequently annexed to your memory.’? Would not 
such a prophecy have been imputed toa brain disturbed by pub- 
lic cares, and its accomplishment regarded as a mere chimera! 

Having passed through the revolutionary war, let us come 
down to the framing of the federal constitution. At this time 
the spirit of the age had made great advances; the abhorrence 
of the slave trade growing daily more extensive was regarded as 
the harbinger of its final prohibition. The abominable traffic 
was not then, in less disrepute than itis atthis moment. Sla- 
very, too, asa condition, and especially as a condition of a por- 
tion of the union, was deplored at that time as sincerely and 
universally as it is now by the other portion. That this topic 
in all its bearings was presented and examined when the fede- 
ral constitution was being formed, is known to all acquainted 
with the history of those times, and may be conclusively infer- 
red from the instrument itself. So far were the northern states 
from assuming any pretension to regulate the interior economy 
of the southern, that they were compelled to exempt them for 
ten years from the general operation of the laws regulating com- 
merce, and allow the importation of slaves during that period. 
This constitutes a most important feature of the federal com- 
pact. It would alone be decisive on the subject. The right to 
import, implies inevitably the right to hold those who may be 
imported, and the right to hold includes that of government and 
protection, and excludes that of all direct interference by others. 
And no principle of morals permits men or states to attempt, by 
indirect and oblique modes, to elude the restraints of a plain 
and unequivocal obligation. Another clause in the constitution 
is a contract on the part of the non-slaveholding states to seize 
and restore runaway slaves—but why restore when you have 
taught the slave that he has a right to freedom?—Lastly, it was 
agreed by the clause apportioning representatives, that the mas- 
ter should, in reference to the constitution, exercise all the po- 
litical riglits of the slave, and that he should be nothing. Such, 
fellow citizens, is the bargain which we, the people of the U. 
States, have made with each other. In what age of the world, 
and among what people and states was a compact ever made 
more solemn and sacred? [t is plain and perspicuous. It was 
made with our eyes open; witha full knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, of all the inducements to make it, of all 
the objections that could be made against it. Every one of the 
people is bound to adhere toit. Every man who holds office, 
has sworn to support it, and is perjured when by any appliance. 
direct or indirect, he attempts to annul its provisions. It 
speaks to every man’s understanding, and binds every man’s 
conscience by all that is sacred in good faith, or sound in good 
policy; and it has been in a train of peaceful execution for six 
and forty years. 

Let us now consider whether the principles of the anti-alave- 
ry associations do not conflict with the principles of this com- 
pact. In speaking of these associations, [ rely entirely upon 
the account they give of themselves and their objects. I make 
no personal allusions, and impeach no man’s motives. From 
some of their printed documents which have lately come into 
my hands, [ find the names of persons, who are, I am told, of 
pious and respectable character; it would be strange were there 
not others (though I know nothing of them) of a differcnt stamp. 
But let us look to their avowed and vaunted object, and if 
that be not unequivocally wrong and censurable in itself, their 
proposed means for the attainment of it are so altogether. The 
end of the institution is expressly stated to be the immediate 
abolition of slavery throughout the union. They will have no 
temporising measures: Whatever is to be done, must be done 
quickly. They are in euch haste that they cannot lose time in 
periphrase, and so they have enriched the nomenclature witha 
new word immedialism. This comprehends every thing, and is 
the opposite of gradualism, another new coinage—all which, 
being interpretec, means that they intend immediately to do 
that which, by the constitution, they are restrained from doing 
atall. All other persons who may be favorable to a more slow 
and gentle process are treated with sneers and contempt—the 
Colonization society especially, who are gradualists, and the 
greatest enemies to the African race; sir, I will not stop to de- 
bate the justifiableness of this end. Whether immediate aboli- 
tion, if practicable, would be beneficial to master or manisa 
theme I leave uutouched, though I am entirely incredulons that 
it would be well for either. Still, for our present purpose, ad- 
mit that it might be so, the associates will have found no justi- 
fication unless their means are also free from objection. The 
first step adopted by them is to erect themselves into a revolu- 
tionary society—combined and affiliated with auxiliary and an- 
cilliary societies, in every state and community, large or 
smal!, in the eastern and western states. Al! men are invited 
to join in this holy crusade. The ladies are invoked to turn 
their sewing parties into abolition clubs, and the little children 
when they meet to eat sugar plumbs or at the Sunday schools 
are to be taught that A B standa for abolition:—Sir, I do not ex- 
aggerate—there is the book—f{an anti-slavery pamphlet which 


lay on the table]—all I assert is in substance; men, women and 
children are stimulated, flattered and frightened in order to 
swell their numbers. J 

This picture of the society fully supports my assertion that it 
is revolutionary. It boldly professes its designs to be revolution 
in Other states. The inimediate abolition of slavery forced upon 
them by an extraneous pressure would be revolution in the strict 
sense of the word. It would change the civil polity—it would 
give political power to those who have none, and the dominant 
power to them in all places where they happen to be a majority 
of the population. This would be inevitable supposing the ob- 
ject to be attained without a servile war. Now I deny that any 
body of men can lawfully associate for the purpose of under- 
mining, more than for overthrowing, the government of our sis- 
ter states. There may be no statute to make such combina- 
tions penal, because the offence is of a new complexion. But 
they are not the less intrinsically wrong. This will be evident 
ifthe express intention of the association was to operate upon 
the government of Cuba or of Russia, or even of Turkey. The 
sovereigns of those countries might and rightfully would de- 
mand the suppression of such combinations. The proclama- 
tions of nentrality and prohibitions upon our citizens to engage 
in foreign armaments are founded on this doctrine of interna- 
tional law. The only distinction is that in one case the aboli- 
tionists would violate the law of nations, while in the present 
they offend against the rights of their fellow citizens in other 
states, and against the federal compact. To all this they have 
the temerity to answer that their construction of the constitu- 
tion is the same with that of Mr. Webster and other jurists.— 
That they aim at abolition only with the consent of the slave- 
holding states. Then why do they not apply to the constitut- 
ed authorities of those states, whence alone such consent can 
be rightfully obtained? ‘There let them present their remon- 
strances and petitions. To these jet them address their argu- 
ments; but if by these they would not be received by reason of 
their dangerous or offensive tendency, attempts to stir up the 
people against their civil authorities would still be revolutiona- 
ry in their nature. 


The next means resorted to for effecting their object is the 
printing and publishing and circulating immense numbers of 
books, pamphlets, tracts and newspapers of the most inflam- 
matory character, and raising funds for the purpose of circulat- 
ing them far and wide throughout the southern country. These 
documents, they gravely say, are for the master and not for the 
slave. This excuse, by the by, is an admission that it would 
be wrong to put them into the hands of the slave. But sucha 
pretextis an insult to common sense. If the pious and philan- 
thropic persons Of the association believe that these publica- 
tions, Or the sentiments contained in them, will reach only the 
ears of the masters, it is only evidence of a new variety in the 
fever of enthusiasm, by which such persons deceive them- 
selves. ‘They may as well believe that they can set all the 
bells in Richmond ringing so as to arouse and alarm the white 
inhabitants, and affect the slaves only as a tinkling lullaby to 
soothe them to repose. Examine, sir, the contents of many of 
these documents, and of those which, if not written by these 
pious persons, are adopted and circulated by the association, or 
its prominent members, and you will find nothing more offen- 
sive than their tone. Almost all the epithets of vituperation 
which our language affords, have been applied to the slavehold- 
ers or their principles—to the principles of Washington, and 
Jefferson, and Madison, and the Rutledges and Pinkneys, and 
the thousands of other great and estimable persons who have 
held or vet bold slaves. As if the feelings of such persons could 
be propitiated by an affected distinciion between a condemna- 
tion of the individual and his principles. In some of them, 
however, the slaveholders themselves are denounced as mur- 
derers and manstealers—as receivers who are as bad as the 
thieves. Their Christianity is styled a ‘‘chain-forging Chris- 
tianity,’? a “‘whip-platting Christianity,’? with other invented 
names of odious and opprobrious import. The scriptures have 
been eviscerated, from Genesis to Revelations, to supply their 
armory of wrath—and every text that bears upon the vices of 
ernelty and inhumanity is tortured so as to bear upon the slave- 
holder. The heaviest denunciations of woes and judgments of 
the prophets and apostles are pointed against them. Coneeive, 
sir, of the pretence that these publications are intended for the 
exclusive benefit of the souls and bodies of highminded, intelli- 
gent and sensitive persons—selected at this warm season, and 
sent to them for light sammer reading—to soften their tempers 
and enlighten their consciences. But this is notall. Some of 
these books are illuminated with graphic insignia of terror and 
oppression—with pictorial chains and handcuffs and whips. 
On the cover of one yon will see in one plate the overseer in 
ghastly rage inflicting the lash upon the naked and crouching 
slave; and on the same plate the minister of peace teaching the 
infant slaves the doctrine of patience under suffering, and obe- 
dience until deliverance comes. Butysir, | suppose if these 
poor creatures cannot read they can see and understand. Some 
of the associates, however, think that many of them can read 
or may be tanght to read, for at a late meeting it was proposed 
by a great champion of abolition to apply to the Bible society 
for aid in distributing Bibles among them, and it was so resolv- 
ed. And if they can read or be taught to read the Bible, it re- 
quires no proof to show that they can read tracts.* 





*The associates constantly assert that in their writings they 





inculcate the duties of patience and obedience to their masters. 
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There etill remains in my mind a still stronger objection than 
any I have urged to this association. Its evident direction is 
towards becoming a political association, whose object it will 
be and whose tendency now ts to bear directly upon the ballot 
boxes and to influence the elections. Already we know that 
the member of congress elect tor this district was interrogated 
upon his intended course respecting slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and with an independence which, apart from his 
Other merit, evinces bis qualifications for his place, he retused 
to pledge himself, and reserved the right to act as his judgment 
might dictate when obliged to act. And can you doubt, fellow 
citizens, that these associations will aet together for political 

urposes? fs itin human nature for such combinations to tor- 

var? «olf then their numbers should be augmented, and the 
success they anticipate realized in making proselytes, how soon 
night you see a majority in congress returned under the influ- 
ence of the associations? And how long afterwards would this 
union fast? Sir, in the ear of imagination, | vow hear the toil- 
ing of its mourntul knell.f 


May I now implore the members of this association, to whom 
I mean to do no wrong or injustice, to look to the consequen- 
ces of the excitement they have kindled, of which we already 
perceive the first bitter fruits. Whata fearful temper is already 
manifested in some parts of the country. The ordinary forms 
at justice have been superseded; courts are formed by the infu- 
riated people—mock trials instituted—or without any trial, 
men. white and black, are hanged upon the nearest tree. An 
individual, said to be innocent, is reported to have suffered in 
this way, for being a presumed agent in the distribution of the 
anti-slavery papers. However that may be, it is manifest that 
a blood-thirsty spirit against such persons is abroad, and that 
the lives of others are endangered. These feelings and pro- 
ceedings, too, are justified in some instances by the press, and 
the minds of men, frieuds of order and the supremacy of the 
laws, are ready to abandon their habitual respect for them and 
to vindicate, these outrages. When these scenes become ha- 
bitual, and the public mind in those places becomes reconciled 
to them, the foundations of the social system in those places 
will fail, and the liberty and lives of all who go thither from 
the north will be endangered. Ought not these ominous signs 
of the times to come, suffice to dissuade the well disposed 
members of this association from persevering in their system? 


Such, sir, are my views of the obligations imposed upon us 
by the constitution, and of the principles of the association. 
The collision between them seems to me most palpable. Some 
of the advocates of this society, [ am told, already maintain 
that the duties of religion and morality transcend those which 
result from constitutions and treaties—and the ardent desire 
felt by all for the freedom of the African race, may predispose 
rome to espouse this opinion. No man, however, can vindi- 
cate a breach of the constitution by setting up the standard of a 
different law for his own government. But there is no just 
ground for the suggestion that religious or moral obligation ts at 
variance with our constitutional duties and engagements. 
Without pretensions to knowledge derived from Biblical search, 
I cannot find in the Christian scriptures any probibition of sla- 
very, and am warranted by the opinions of much better judges 
that none such can be found. And the probable cause for this 
silence is assigned by one eminent divine and denouncer of sla- 
very, namely, that “Christianity abstained from intermeddling 
with the civil institutions of any nation,’ and that the “dis- 
charging slaves from all obligation to obey their masters, which 
is the conseqnence of pronouncing slavery to be unlawful” 
‘Swould have had no better effect than to let loose one-half of 
mankind upon the other.”? The Saviour of the world gave no 
instructions th the twelve or the seventy to interfere in the civil 
polity of states. is religion was intended for the heart of the 
individua’. The command was to go and teach all nations—all 
nations that would receive them. But when not received, ‘to 
shake off the dust of their feet.°?> Yet it cannot be imagined 
that he could regard the condition of slavery with complacen- 
cy, though it prevailed among all civilized nations. He fore- 
saw that the blessings ofa divine morality and reformation of 
bad customs would advance in due time. But he was not an 
immediatist, and neither insisted or intended that ‘tevery knee 
should bow and every tongue confess’’ before the appointed 
time. Why will the reverend abolitionists be wiser and more 
philanthropic than Christ and the apostles! With respect to 
the claims of morality, there is no color of duty more than of 
religion in this officious interference, The distinction between 
perfect and indeterminate duties is familiar and sound, ‘The 
duty of fulfilling the obligation of oaths and lawful contracts is 
perfect, and so are all those which enjoin obedience to the 
commands of our maker, and abstinence from evil. But the 





Indeed, and to what purpose, if the slaves cannot read. But if 
they can read, they will read all. So that this recommenda- 
tion to patience, mingled with the stimuli of the books, reminds 
one ofthe revolutionary fishwoman, who when the eel she was 
skinning writhed under her corny hand, exclaimed, “‘lie still! 
why dont you lie still?”’ 


tin a late meeting of the association, a disposition has alrea- 
dy been evinced to regulate, in substance, the trade and com- 
merce of the United States. A resolution was proposed, to give 
to the productions of the non-slaveholding states a preference 
over others in their commercial intercourse. See the last year’s 
journal of its proceedings. 











duties of promoting the happiness of others, by our counsels 
and opinions, of alleviating the burdens of the wretched, of vi- 
siting the captive and procuring freedom for those who are in 
bonds, though of a very high and imperative character, are of 
necessity indeterminate and dependent on circumstances. But 
we may fearlessly assume, that express and positive obligations 
should never be impaired by an enthusiastic desire to discharge 


those which are supposed to be binding on conscience, but are 
not defined. 


The variety of conditions of human suffering which afflicts 
our race is infinite. Each of us may sympathise with all of 
them, when known, but each one’s capacity to relieve is limit- 
ed, and we are compelled to select the practicable cases and 
leave the rest, and when it so happens that acts of grace and 
bounty cannot be performed without trouble and misery to 
others, itis best to turn benevolence into some other channel— 
and in all instances to balance the advantages of forbearing to 
act when they are certain, with the mischiefs that may arise 
from action, though only problematical. What then, fellow ci- 
tizens, will be the comparison between the consequences of 
Maintaining Our present position in respect to our sister states 
—leaving them as we found them, and as we have agreed they 
should remain—and attempting to disturb their domestic insti- 
tutions? Surely, sir, we have been and yet are a most happy 
people, and to us would seem to be renewed the covenant tor 
a promised land. We possess every variety of soi! and climate; 
our various pursuits are adapted to the mutual supply of all that 
is necessary for the encouragement and reward of industry in 
all its departments. We have no peerages, no hierarchy, no 
public debt, no corroding taxes, no fear of war, and none for its 
consequences should it come. The poor man has all the 
chances which equal laws afford of becoming rich, and the 
rich is bound by interest and habit to respect and patronize the 
poorer. Never were the elements of a political and social 
union so well combined. No man’s imagination—certainly not 
my imagination, chilled by the frost of nearly three score and 
ten years, can paint in too vivid colors the scenes of prosperity 


and felicity which await this people while they remain true to 
each other. 


These advantages are real; we know, we feel that we have 
and can retain and secure thein forever by preserving our go- 
vernment and cherishing the principles on which it was framed. 
But who can calculate the amount of trouble and calamity 
which will ensue, upon the perseverance of the anti-slavery so- 
ciety? Are they aware of the pain and discomfort which they 
excite in private families—of the interruption occasioned to do- 
mestic repose—of the cruel and unprovoked irritation, arising 
from insult goading men to madness—and instigating them to 
measures of precaution and severity towards the unfortunate 
race which they pretend to serve? Are the ladies who have 
formed, or may form the auxiliary clubs, mothers, or wives or 
maidens—and can they from rural bowers and happy vales con- 
template the agonies of mothers who hear in their day and 
night dreams the shrieks of servile insurreection—the tears of 
the unconscious child in sympathy with the mother—the hor- 
rors which petrify the hearts of the delicate and pure! Surely 
the promise of good should be great and certain, to balance 
against this violence to the peace and happiness of our nation, 
even supposing their apprehensions groundless. But looking 
further, a servile war must have one of two issues. The citi- 
zens or the slaves musttriumph. Ifthe former,and altogether 
the most probable, if not (as [ believe it) absolutely certain re- 
sult should follow, who does not perceive that the extermina- 
tion of the blacks or a regime of the most severe and rigorous 
vigilance will follow, and all chance of emancipation postpon- 
ed, perhaps forever? But suppose the other issue, and that the 
slaves should conquer. The whites must in their turn be ex- 
terminated. They could not remain at home a conquered peo- 
ple. To say nothing of the accumulated horrors of the process, 
republics of the colored race will have supplanted that of their 
masters, and we shall be brought into proximity and perhaps 
alliance, or into constant war with those who occupy the soil 
and the habitations of the good and the great and the brave of 
our brethren. I drop a veil over the scene. 


Thus, sir, I bave presented, imperfectly but plainly, my 
views of this association, and of the war which it has waged 
upon the constitution. Under this our our obligations are plain 
—they require no technical exposition, are involved in no ob- 
scurityv—all who run may read—and I persuade myself that all 
who are here present have a clear comprehension of their duty. 
I would not do the association wrong, but I think it dan- 
gerous—most dangerous, as it endeavors to lure to its pale all 
who concur with them in their regret at the existence of slave- 
ryv—which is in fact the whole people. Butin this case the 
difference between feeling and acting is immense. The right 
of thought, and of speech, and of the freedom of the press, is 
one thing—that of combining to spread disaffection in other 
states, and poison the sweet fountains of domestic safety and 
comfort, is a different thing. This I hope my fellow citizens 
willsee. In any event, I can have no motive to mislead them 
—my days are nearly numbered, and I have nothing to gain or 
to wish from public favor. [ witnessed the adoption of the 
constitution, and through a long series of years have been ac- 
customed to rely upon an adherence to it as the foundation of 
all my hopes for posterity. It is threatened, | think, with the 


most portentons danger that has yet arisen. I pray it may be 
dissipated—that the thirteen stripes may not be merged in twe 
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dismal stains of black and red, and that my grave may close 
over me before the union descends into bhers.* 
——-9 8 © Orr 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULY 22. 
Trish church bill, 

The order of the day having been read, 

Sir R. Peel said he rose for the purpose of moving an instruc- 
tion to the commuttee on the bill relative to the church of tre- 
land, and the object of it was to divide that bill into two parts, 
that a separate consideration might be given to that part of tt 
which provided for the collection of tithe, and to that which re- 
Jated to the distribution of church property to other than eccle- 
siastical purposes. He rose with that anxiety which over- 
whelmed one who feared that he might not be enabled to do 
such justice to a momentous subject as would bring home con- 
viction to every mind. He was aware of the great prejudices 
that had arisen in the public mind from the repeated exaggera- 
tions as to the amount of church property in Ireland. He wish- 
ed most sincerely to take nothing for granted, and all bis facts 
were founded upon irrefragible evidence. He had heard the 
amount of church property in Ireland stated differently at dif- 
ferent periods. He had heard much on this subject, and the 
more he had read and heard only convinced bim the more of 
the exaggerations that existed, both as to the amount of the ec- 
clesiastical property and the number of persons in communion 
with the established church in Ireland. He had read a letter 
written by the late Dr. Doyle, in which the writer expressed 
his conviction that the annual income of the church amounted 
to several millions, which were applied to the spiritual instruc- 
tion of less than one-thirteenth part of the whole population, 
Was he then surprised that the same prelate characterised the 
established church in terms which compared its priests to those 
of the idol of Juggernaut, who sacrificed helpless victuns to their 
foul and impure rites. On the 6th of May, 1824, the honorable 
member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume) estimated the whole nume- 
rical strength of the Protestants of [reland at five hundred thou- 
sand, and stated that their spiritual instruction cost the country 
annually a sum of £3,200,000. He had stated, at the same 
time, that in many places the proportion of Protestants to Ca- 
tholics was only as one to forty. In 1834 those impressions 
were partly removed. 

The honorable member for St. Alban’s observed that he had 
been furnished with various statements, showing the proportion 
of Protestants to Roman Catholics; and he said that if, in lieu 
of adopting the averages which the return sent him would au- 
thorise him in taking, he assumed Mr. Ward’s average of one 
to fourteen, he could not fairly be accused of a desigu to dimi- 
Dish the number of the Episcopalian party; this would give 
600,000 as the number of those for whose exciusive benefit this 
establishinent was keptup. The glebe land with the bishop’s 
lands would make a total of £937,415 as the yearly revenue 
actually received by the Irish clergy. The honoreble member 
had assumed that the amount of the revenue was £937,000, and 
that the number of Protestants was 600,000. When lord Al- 
thorp spoke upon this subject on bringing forward the church 
temporalities bill in 1833, he fairly admitted the previous exag- 
gerations which had existed with respect to the actual amount 
of the revenues of the church in Ireland. ‘‘I can say conscien- 
tiously,’? said the noble lord, ‘‘that a greater exaggeration has 
prevailed upon this subject than on any political topic which I 
recollect. One great exaggeration has arisen concerning the 
amount of the revenues of the bishops. The net revenue of all 
the Irish bishops is only £130,000, the gross revenue is £150,000, 
but their net income is only £130,000 a year. There is certain- 
ly a great tract of country which belongs to the bishops; but 
they do not enjoy the whole of the beneficial interest in that 
land. The estimated amount of the annual value of these lands 
is about £600.000, of which the bishops have only £100,000. 
This circumstance accounts for the exaggerated statements 
which have obtained credit with respect to the incomes of the 
Episcopacy of Ireland.’ Further on the noble lord says, ‘I 
think I am justified in stating that the revenue of the chureh of 
Ireland applicable to the support of the ministers of that church, 
docs not exceed £800,000. Now in order that you may come 
to a just conclusion, (said the honorable bart.), [ ask you to as- 
certain facts. I despair, [ admit it in the outset, of removing 
the impression which these exaggerations have made upon the 
public and upon the house. But I say it is not fair to act upon 
these impressions, if they are proved to be erroneous. [Hear.] 
If it shall appear that the church, instead of possessing millions, 
possesses scarcely one-tenth of the suins which you have erro 
neously attributed to her—if it shall appear that the members of 
the establishment, instead of amounting to 260,000, according 
to the estimate of doctor Doyle, amount in fact to 860,000, as 





*In the speech as delivered, towards the conclusion, Mr. Otis 
suggested that the only mode in which any important advance 
to the emancipation of slaves could be made, would be to ap- 
propriate from the surplus revenue of the U.S. yearly, a fixed 
amount, to be apportioned among the slaveholding states by a 
just ratio—to place it at the disposal of the respective states, 
with the single restriction of applying it in their own way and 
season to that object. But he feared the north was not yet 
ready to offer to concur in such a measure, nor the south to ac- 
cept such offer. The jealousy and excitement at this moment 
would disincline them to hear the question debated. This in- 
timation has been casually omitted in the body of the speech. 




















verified by recent examination—then a!! I shal) ask of you is to 
struggle against the force of your own impressions—impressions 
founded upon error, and to keep your minds in that state—if 
not to decide in favor of my proposition, at least to admit the 
entrance of the truth. [Hear, hear.] Superadded to the obsta- 
cle which | find in a strongly-formed previous impression, re- 
sulting from exaggerated and erroneous information, is the re- 
solution of this house, adopted for party purposes and under the 
influence of false impressions. [Cheers.] But if the house 
will forget this resolution, founded upon erroneous impressions 
—if it will consent to struggle against those impressions, found- 
ed upon false assumptions of the fact and upon erroneous re- 
presentations, then, | have not a doubt, that the majority of 
those whom I address will vote in favor of the separation of this 
bill into two parts. [Hear, hear, hear.) 1 am not about to vin- 
dicate the maintenance of any abuse in the Irish church. Ido 
not contend for the existence of any superfluous establishment 
in freland—I do not say that there ought to be sinecures there 
for the purpose of maintaining learned men—I do not say that 
there ougiit to be pluralities there for the purpose of encourag- 
ing men of family and of high birth to become ministers of reli- 
gion. I will try this question by a test which you yourselves 
bave taken. I take your admissions—I take your promises—I 
take your facts—(cheers]—I take the result of your inquiries— 
I take your evidence—lI will fight you with the instruments 
with which you yourselves have supplied me. [Cheers.}] Aban- 
doning none of my own grounds, but occupying for the moment 
sclely and exclusively the position upon which you profess to 
maintain yourselves. I will prove from your own inquiries— 
from the report of your own commissioners, that the surplus re- 
venue, of which you have said so much, is non-existent and 
purely visionary. [Cheers.] The noble lord has broughtina 
bill, the object of one part of which is to provide for the realiza- 
tion of that part of the property of the church which consists of 
uithe—the other part assumes that there is a surplus to dispose 
of, and, therefore, in the preamble of the bill of the noble lord 

declares that it is important that the surplus should be applied 
to other purposes than those immediately connected with the 
ecclesiastical purposes of the establishment. It is necessary, 
therefore, that [ should consider the bearing of the first part of 
the noble lord’s bill, supposing that the noble lord shall succeed 
in carrying it. First let me consider the bearing of this bill up- 
on a measure which passed in 1832, and which was brought for- 
ward with the unanimous consent of the government of that 
day—I mean the bill whieh went to suppress ten out of twenty- 
two bishoprics in Ireland, and which is commonly known by 
the name of the Trish charch temporalities bill, The summary 
given by lord Grey of the church temporalities bill was to this 
effect. In the first place the bill relieved the occupying tenant 
and the landlord in Ireland altogether from any contribution 
toward the expense required for building and repairing churches 
in that country. It did away altogether with what was called 
church cess, and provided that the whole of that charge, which 
had previously been borne by the land in Ireland, should there- 
after be borne by the revenue of the church. Lord Grey esti- 
mated that the charge thus to be provided for out of the chureh 
funds would be £60,000 a year. Another great object contem- 
plated by the church temporalities bill was the augmentation of 
small livings in Ireland. By an ahnost universal consent the 
house determined that £200 a year should be taken as the mi- 
nimum value of every living in Ireland. The house of com- 
mons, therefore, having, by an almost unanimous vote, admit- 
ted the propriety of raising all livings under £200.a year in Ire- 
land to the full amount of £200, lord Grey estimated the coat of 
such an augmentation of livings at £46,500. Then there were 
several parishes in Ireland which had no churches, and in which 
it was necessary that churches should be provided. The charge 
of building these churches lord Grey estimated at £20,000, and 
the cost of providing glebe houses he estimated at £10,000; so 
that the total charge arising under the operation of the bill 
amount to not less than £136,500. Lord Grey estimated the 
fands out of which for the future these charges were to be de- 
frayed at £155.000. Now I wish to call the attention of the 
house to the real state of the case. I find that instead of the 
£155,000 which lord Grey supposed would be realised for the 
purpose of meeting the charge of church cess, the real amount 
of revenue now in the possession of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners under the church temporalities bill is £29,127; whilst 
the estimated charge for the future repairs of churches is 
£35,000, and the amount of other charges formerly defrayed 
out of the proceeds of the vestry cess is £34,412. Independent- 
ly of this, the expense of the board itself amounts to nearly 
£10,000 a year; so that the permanent average expenditure of 
the commissioners amounts to nearly £70,000, whilst its income 
is less that £30,000. [Hear, hear.) ‘l'his being the case, it was 
necessary for the commissioners to take some step to meet the 
difficulty of their situation; and, as is often the case in Ireland, 
they succeeded in realizing adebt. [A laugh from the left.) 
They have raised on account of certain properties a sum of 
£52,000, and they expect to have that sum increased to £58,000; 
but still, upon one year’s income and expenditure, they have a 
deficnt of £40,000—[hear]—and at the same time no provision 
has vet been made for repairing or building churches, for aug- 
menting small livings, or erecting glebe houses. When the 
ehanges proposed to be effected by the church temporalities bill 
were in contemplation, the noble lord, (Stanley), the member 
for Lancashire, calculated that there would be a tax upon in- 

comes derivable from livings in Ireland, which would yield an 
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amount of £22,000 a year, and the noble lord provided that all 


sinecures, as they fell in, should be carried to the perpetuity 
fund, for the purpose of meeting the charges which would be 
made upon it. Now supposing that a permanent income of 
£22,000 a year should be realized from this source, and that the 
annual ouigoiug of £70,000 should continue, when will the an- 
nual income of the ecclesiastical commissioners be equal to the 
amount of the contemplated expenditures? (Here the right ho- 
norable baronet entered into a statement to show that the funds 
at the disposal of the ecclesiastical commissioners could never 
—vor, if ever, only at a very remote period—be made to yield 
sufficient to meet the charges which, by the temporalities bill, 
bad been imposed upon them.) The noble lord by the present 
bill destroys the calculation which was made on the introduc- 
tion of the church temporalities bill and upon the supposed ac- 
curacy of which that bill proceeded. In the preamore of the 
latter you declared that three thinge were necessary for the per- 
manence and stability of the church in Ireland, viz: abolition 
of the vestry cess, the increase of small livings, and the building 
and repairing of churches and glebe houses. The bill you have 
now brought in destroys altogether the bope of soon being ena- 
bled to provide for these latter objects, and postpones to an in- 
definite period the realization of any surplus. Let us now con- 
sider what will be the effect of this bill on the permanent reve- 
nue of the church in lreland, consisting of tithes. There isa 
certain process in mathematics called the process of exhaustion, 
and a more complete and successful manner in which that pro- 
cess is proposed to be applied by this bill to the revenue of. the 
Irish church never was contemplated by the greatest mathema- 
tician that ever lived. (Opposition cheers.) There are three 
main processes of exhaustion directed by this bill against ithe. 
The first is the deduction of three-tenths from the amount of 
composition; the next is the power of reopening the composi- 
tions already effected; and the third that the existing composi- 
tions which were calculated upon the average of prices taken 
during seven years at a former period shall be entirely set aside 
and shall be supplanted by new averages, to be taken on the 
calculation of the prices of corn for the last seven years. With 
respect to the deduction of the three-tenths, that amount differs 
but very little from the deduction proposed to be made by my 
right honorable and gallant friend the late secretary for Ireland. 
My present intention, therefore, is not to complain of the pro- 
visions of the first part of the bill. My main object is to show 
the effect this part of the bill will have on the revenue of the 
Irish church. In the first place, then, a deduction is to be made 
from that revenue to the amount of three-tenths, in considera- 
tion of the substitution of a rent charge for tithe composition; 
and, in the second place, the composition is to be reopened; 
and in the third place, a new average of seven years, founded 
on a calculation of prices for the last seven years, is to be sub- 
stituted in the case of every composition that has been entered 
into by the clergymen, under the faith and assurance of an ave- 
rage calculated upon a former seven years. (Cheers from the 
opposition.) The effect of the reduction of three-tenths is ob- 
vious. The effect of reopening the composition cannot be 
given. I admit there may be instances in which the composi- 
tien ought to be reopened. There may be some instances of 
fraud. But here is a proposition to be decided upon by the 
commissioners of woods and forests, that on the application of 
certain parties, every composition with the clergyman must be 
reopened. What must be the consequence of these reopenings, 
and in whata pesition do you place every clergyman in Ireland? 
(Opposition cheers.) You expect this clergyman to defend not 
only his own interests, but the interests of the church in the re- 
covery of its permanent revenue. He may be appointed toa 
living in which his predecessors have made a composition in 
the persuasion that no legal evidence of it would be required, 
and therefore none was prepared; or it may be that the evidence 
has been since destroyed; and yet you call upon this unfortu- 
nate man to defend the composition upon the ground of the in- 
terest during his life which he has in the receiptof it. And 
what is the tribunal before which this composition is to be re- 
opened? It is to consist of three itinerant barristers. There 
may be a clergyinan possessed of four or five benefices, from 
which he has probably not received any thing for the last three 
or four years, but is living with his family starving around him. 
The commissioners of woods and forests may determine that 
the compositions in these benefices shall be reopened, and im- 
mediately this destitute clergyman is visited with the treble 
curse of three barristers, who, in their discretion, may deter- 
mine that their fees of five guineas each a day, besides their 
travelling expenses, shall be paid by him. (Hear, hear, hear, 
from the opposition.) Why, whata mockery itis! (Cheers.) 
What possible hope is there that any effectual opposition can 
be made to the opening of these compositions on the part of a 
man who has not been able for the last three or four years to 
realize one single farthing. (Cheers.) To give parties under 
such circumstances power to reopen those compositions, is a 
proposition fraught with greater injustice than any other act I 
ever heard of. (Loud cheers from the opposition.) That, then, 
is the second step taken by the noble lord to diminish the reve- 
nue of the Irish church. The third process is the substitution 
of averages which formed the standard of the existing composi- 
tions. In order to explain the effect of this, it is necessary 
shortly to state what is the principle of the existing composi- 
tions. They were in the first instance provided for by a bill 
which was brought in by my right honorable friend (Mr. Goul- 
burn) in 1823, which waz amended by a second bill, also intro- 
duced by my right honorable friend in 1824, under which the 





greater part of the compositions have been made. The compo-~ 
sitions entered into under the bills of my right honorable friend 
(Mr. Goulburn) would not expire until the years 1845 and 1851; 
and the compositions entered into under the bill of the noble 
lord (Stanley) would not expire until the years 1840 and 1841. 
This bill provides that in lieu of the standard which has been 
adopted in the making of the present compositions, a new stand- 
ard shall be adopted, and a new average of prices shal! be taken 
and substituted for the average which has been already taken 
by the consent of the parties. And what is this new average? 
It is to be the average of the last seven years immediately pre- 
ceding the passing of this bill—that is to say, the average is to 
be taken during a period when it is notorious the price of corn 
has been extremely low. (Great opposition cheers.) This bill 
supersedes the former averages, and applies a new average 
founded on the seven years preceding the date of the bill itself; 
when wheat, instead of being at £1 15s. 10d. is only at £1 10s. 
17d. and oats, instead of being at 13s. 113d. is only lis. 83d. 
The joint operation of forcibly adopting this new standard will 
be to diminish the amount of the revenue sixteen per cent. or 
one-sixth of the whole. That sixteen per cent. is, therefore, to 
be added to the three-tenths, and to the deduction that will be 
effected by reopening the compositions. Let us see the effect 
of these reductions on a clergyman having a living of £100a 
year tithe composition; and, next, on a person having a living 
with a nominal income of £600 a year; and next let us mark 
the effect of this ingenious process of exhaustion on the reve- 
nues of the church generally. First, the £100a year will, by 
the deduction of three-tenths, be reduced to £70. To what 
extent.it will be reduced, by the reopening of the composition, 
I cannot say; but there will be the fees and travelling expenses 
of the three barristers to be deducted. I have gota calculation 
of what will be the effect of the forcible adoption of a new ave- 
rage, namely, a deduction of one-sixth, which on £70 will be 
£11 10s. therefore the £100 will be melted down to £58 10s. 
But that is the sum which the commissioners of woods and fo- 
rests are to receive—not the clergyman—for he is to be charged 
sixpence in the pound for collection, being £1 9s. consequently 
all that the clergyman will receive out of the £100, will be £57 
Is. independent of any reduction on account of opening the 
composition. Now, as to the effect of the bill on the £600 no- 
minal income. The three-tenths will reduce £600 to £420. 
The one-sixth deduction, on account of the new average, will 
be £70, which will sweat down the £420 to £350. The six- 
pence in the pound for collection will be £8 15s. Thus reduc- 
ing the £600 to £341 5s. But this is not all; there is a tax of 
twoand a half percent. to be paid on this sum, under the chureh 
temporalities bill—(opposition cheers)—which, amounting to 
£8 10s. will bring the happy possessor of a nominal living of 
£600, down to an income of £332 15s. 1 will now consider 
what will be the effect of this bill on the income of the Irish 
church generally; and this, after all, is the most important con- 
sideration. Let us first ascertain what, under the machinery 
of this bill, will be the productive revenue of the Irish church. 
Now, from the best calculation I can make, the gross amount 
of tithe composition payable to parochial incumbents, exclud- 
ing bishope, deans and chapters, and vicars choral, is £507,367. 
That is the total amount on which the parochial clergy of Ire- 
land can depend for their maintenance. I will now consider in 
what way that gross amount can be affected by this bill, before 
I determine what will be the surplus applicable to other pur- 
poses. Three-tenths of £507,367 are £152,700—thus reducing 
the income to £354,667. Then sixpence in the pound, to be 
paid to the collector, will amount to £8,872; this will reduce 
the total amount to £345,795. Applying the principle of esti- 
mating the reduction of one-sixth on account of the institution 
of a new corn average, a further sum of £57,632 must be de- 
ducted. Thus the total amount of the Lrish parochial tithes, un- 
der the ingenious process of exhaustion established by this bill, 
instead of being £507,367, will be reduced to £288,163. In ad- 
dition to the £288,163 derived from the tithes, it ig, of course, 
fair that [ should add the amount of ministers’ money and the 
amount of glebe. 

The noble lord estimated the glebe at £65,000. It is but 
fair that I should say, that instead of adopting that estimate, I 
think he would be right to take it at a higher value, namely 
£76,000. I believe the amount of ministers’ money is £12,838, 
consequently the total revenue of the parochial clergy in Ire- 
land derivable from every source—from tithe, glebe and minis- 
ters’ money—will be £377,779. Although this may be the 
total amount of revenue, yet the immediate subject of our de- 
liberation is as to the tithe received from the land in Ireland, 
which I estimate at £228,163. In discussing this subject now, 
we have the advantage of having the report of the commis- 
sioners, which we had not when the house pledged itself toa 
resolution as to asurplus revenue. It appears from this re- 
port that there are in Ireland 1,385 beneficiaries. There are 
264 of these beneficiafies in which there are fewer than fifty 
Protestants. Of course it is obvious that there is a material 
distinction between benefices and parishes. A benefice may 
consist of one or of many parishes. There are in Ireland 2,505 
separate parishes; but theré are only 1,385 benefices. Now, as 
I stated betore, | wish to argue this question upon grounds af- 
forded me by the king’s government. Even assoming them 
to be correct, I contend that they ought to accede tomy motion, 
and to separate this bill into two distinct measures. (Cheers.) 
My object now is to show, that on their own admission 
they have no surplus (> apply to other purposes, and that 
they are bound by consistency, and by an adherence to their 
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own principles, not to alienate this property. (Cheers.) Out 
of the 1,385 benefices, there are 264 having fewer than fifty 
Protestant inhabitants. There are therefore 1,121 benefices 
with more than fifty Protestants. I object to the principle of 
and union of parishes. I think whenever you make a reform 
in the church of Ireland, you ought to sever the unions, and 
ought to constitute each parish as a seat of parochial govern- 
ment. (Cheers of hear, hear.) { make no demand from this 
country to build churches in Ireland. But f found myself also 
upon this ground, that the parochial cess shall be provided out of 
the ecclesiastical revenues: that means for building glebe houses, 
and for keeping the churches in repair, shall also be provided 
out of the ecclesiastical revenues. If these things are to be done, 
and if you make to me that admission, then I tell you that you 
have nota shilling of surplus to apply to other purposes. If 
you intend to secure to the clerical incumbent £200 a year— 
if you intend to build glebe houses and parish churches—give | 
me these admissions, and [ will again tell you that you muet | 
accede to my benefices with more than fifty Protestants. Now, 

divide the amount of the tithe composition, exclusive of the | 
glebe and ministers’ money, by these 1,121—supposing it were 
desirable to apportion them equally—in that case there will not 
be an average of tithe appropriated to each benefice through- 

out Ireland, (which has more than fifty Protestants), of more 
than £256 a year. (Greatcheering.) But, as I said before, 
every one who has discussed this subjeet has admitted that the 
union of parishes into a benefice is a great evil, and that we 
ought to sever the parishes in all cases where practicable, and 
constitute them independent parishes. That has been the 
principle of lord Plunket, sir John Newport, and all the other 
eminent men who have devoted themselves to the subject. 
Now supposing this principle to be adopted, what would be 
the result? There are 2,405 parishes in Ireland. According to 
the showing of the noble lord, there are 860 parishes with less 
than fifty Protestants. Do I admit, then, the principle, that it 
is right to suspend the nomination of clergymen to those 860 
parishes? Do [ consider that course as being any other than a 
blow fatal to the Irieh church? I do not. But admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that the noble lord is right, and deduct- 
ing these 860 parishes from the 2,405, there will remain 1,545 
parishes in Ireland, each having more than fifty Protestant 
inhabitants. Each of those parishes according to the noble 
lord’s principle, is entitled to an independent minister perform- 
ing spiritual functions. The noble lord cannot assign to the min- 
ister of each parish in Ireland, having more than fifty Protest. 
ants—for I am not now speaking of any others—less than £180 
a year. (Loudcheers.) But there are 961 benefices in Ireland 
with more than one hundred Protestants in each. I proclaim 
that fact—961 benefices in Ireland with more than one huadred 
Protestants in each. There are 1,165 benefices in Ireland with 
a church in each of them—with two churches in some. There 
are 1,383 churches now in Ireland. According to the principle 
of the noble lord, where there is a church he will have a min 

ister, and where there isa minister he will allot an independent 
stipend to that minister. Now if the noble lord, following out 
his own principle, will do so, and will allot £220 a year for 
the maintenance of each church in Ireland, so far from having 
a surplus to dispose of, he will have a deficiency to supply. 
(Cheers.) There are 670 benefices in Ireland, with a Protes- 
tant population varying in number between 50 and 200. There 
are 209 benefices in Ireland, with Protestants varying from 
500 to 1,000; there are 242 benefices in Ireland, with more than 
1,009 members of the established church in each. I take three 
classes of benefices. I divide the benefices in Ireland, which 
coutain a population exceeding 50 into three classes. I take 
those with Protestants between 50 and 500, those with Pro- 
testants between 500 and 1,000, and benefices which havea 
number of Protestant,in each exceeding 1,000. Of the first 
class I find there are 670; of the second, 209; and of the third, 
242. Supposing I allot £20 a year to the 670 benefices which 
vary from fifty to five hundred Protestants; supposing I allot 
£300 a year only to the 209 benefices which vary from 500 
to 1,000 Protestants, and supposing I allot £400 a year only to 
the benefices which have more than 1,000 Protestants, amount- 
ing in number to 242, then the demand which I must make upon 
the revenues of the Irish church, for that extremely low and 
moderate provision for its ministers, will amount to £293,500; 
whereas you obtain from tithe at present, only £278,163. 
(Hear, hear.) But observe that this argument is all founded 
upon an assumption of the number of benefices, and not of 
parishes. (Hear.) I make no provision for curates, although 
in benefices containing more than 1,000 Protestants, there must 
be curates to provide for. I make no provision for the deduc- 
tion occasioned by the tax imposed under the curch temporali- 
ties bill; but [ set off against that the revenue that may be de- 
rived from glebes, which I have not taken into account. (Hear, 
hear.) Observe, too, thatin my estimate I have made no de- 
duction whatever for the 860 parishes, for providing the means 
of spiritual consolation, for which the noble lord will require, 
I believe on his own showing, from £20,000, to £24,000. In 
short, if you take all the parishes in Ireland, and allot £190 a 
year for the performance of religious duties in each, not only 
will you have no surplus, but you will actually have a defi- 
ciency. (Prolonged cheering.) Now, sir, whatis the minimum 
which ought to be allotted to an independent minister in [reland? 
The church temporalities bill assumed £200 a year as the 
lowest sum that could be given, not in the case of a benefice 
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merely, butin any parish. I find that opinion confirmed by all 


the impartial authorities who spoke on the occasion of the dis- 
cussion of that measure. The present lord Hetherton, then 
Mr. Littleton, who was Irish secretary, and brought in the 
tithe bill last year, held this opinion. He said, ‘*l concur in 
the opinion that £200 a year is not too Jarge a sum for the 
support of a clergyman of the established church.’? (Cheers.) 
“ifthe Protestant religion is to be maintained in Ireland at all, 
its ministers must be placed on the condition of gentlemen.” 
(Renewed cheering.) Lam not, therefore, establishing £200a 
year asthe minimum, on any vague assumption of my own. 
Dr. Lushington said—*I fully recognise the principle that par- 
liament may deal with any surplus of church property which 
may exist after the necessities of the church have been provid- 
ed for; but the first and most sacred of our duties is, to provide 
for the support of the Christian ministers, and I apprehend 
that no man who is not prepared to say that the Protestant 
establishment in [reland ought to be levelled to the ground, 
will stand up in the house aud say that £200 per annum is too 
much.?? (Cheers.) I will now refer to a Roman Catholic 
authority given in a different place. I mean the authority of 
lam not speaking now, the house will recollect, 
of curates acting under the control of the rector. I am ad- 
verting to the provision which ought to be made for that inde- 
pendent minister whom the noble lord admits ought to be con- 
stiiuted in every parish in Ireland where there are a church 
and more than fifty Protestant inhabitants. Mr. Finn said, 
‘itis evident that a man to be a curate must be as well edu- 
cated as the rich diocesan. Having been myself educated at 
Trinity college I can speak to the fact. I have always said 
that it was disgraceful that clergymen should receive a salary 
of only £75 a year; and that Protestant curates, who do the 
duty of the superior clergy, are underpaid, while the Roman 
Catholic curates are much better paid and more comfortable. 
it is well known thatin the counties of Kilkenny and Carlow, 
the Roman Catholic peasantry have actually given relief to the 
Protestant Curates, many of whom are placed in situations in 
which they are frequently obliged to do that which they would 
otherwise shrink from doing, but whieh they are eompelled to 
do in consequence of the miserable sum they receive from the 
Protestant church.’? (Cheers.) Can you have more impartial 
lestimony than this, coming as it does, from a Roman Catholic 
gentleman resident in Ireland? The last authority I will cite 
on this part of the subject is the authority of the present attor- 
ney geveral for Ireland. (Hear.) ‘The right honorable gen- 
Ueman, speaking of livings, the incumbents of which resided 
in this country, and drew the amount of their tithe from some 
parish in Ireland, allowing a salary ot £75 a year to the indivi- 
dual who really performed the duty, said, and I agree with him. 
‘This is an evil which onght to be redressed.’? [am not one 
of these who would withdraw any thing from the incomes of 
the working clergy. Om the contrary, 1 would seek to place 
those members of that body in a situation more becoming their 
sacred calling, by giving every actual incumbent not less than 
200 or £250 a year. Now have I not proved, as I said [ would, 
out of your own admissions, that you ought to allot that provi- 
sion to those ministers of the church who preside over benefices 
containing more than fifty Protestants; and that if you execute 
your own intentions, you ought to allot to every independent 
minister, by whatever name you may please to call him,a 
stipend, the minimum of which should be 200 or £250 a year? 
(Cheers.) Why sir, we hear the Scotch church constantly 
spoken of; adopt the principle of the Scotch church, if you 
will, and admit at least the inequality of benefices which pre- 
vails in that establishment. I apprehend the minister who is 
required to perform his duties in a populous city—Edinburgh 
for instance—where his expenses would be necessarily greater 
than in remote villages, would receive a stipend double in 
amountto that allotted toa country minister. I apprehend 
there are livings in Scotland the emoluments of which do not 
amount to less than £800 or £1,000 a year. In the case of the 
living of North Leith, the average receipts are stated to be no 
less than £6754 year. (Cheers.) This is the stipend of the 
minister of North Leith; so I apprehend the ministers in Edin- 
burgh caunot have, at all events, less than £500 a year each. 
in Glasgow and Greenock, an honorable gentleman near me 
remarks they receive the same; but I apprehend that, in all 
these cases, a glebe house is provided for the clergymen in 
country parishes. | know, by the return to which I have al- 
ready referred, that in the case of North Leith £60 a year is 
allotted to the minister, in addition to the £675 on the ground 
that there is no glebe house. (Cheers.) In all the country 
parishes of Scotland, the glebe house of the minister is, I be- 
lieve, kept in repair at the parochial expense. Now I contend, 
thatin Ireland, and in every country where the established 
religion prevails, you must adopt a corresponding principle. If 
you take £200 a year as the minimum in a country parish, it is 
quite clear that when you come to settle a minister in Belfast, 
or in Dublin, or in Cork, it will be absolutely necessary to es- 
tablish the same principle, and to provide for him a sufficient 
maintenance, and if you do that, the conclusion will press 
upon you Wilh irresistible force that, so far from having any 
surplus to appropriate, you cannot execute your own inten- 
tions out of the existing revenues of the church of Ireland. 
(Cheers.) The noble lord boasts of having 860 parishes, which 
he calls the breeders of his reserve. Is the noble lord at all 


aware of the practical injustice he would commit, if he were to 
execute his intention of abolishing these 860 parishes? (Hear, 
hear.) I will now proceed to show you what grievous wrong 
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rm se inflict by abolishing these 860 parishes. (Hear, hear, 
cheering.) Why, sir,in many parts of the west of Ire- 
land, although there are parishes which, each separately and 
individually considered, do not contain 50 Protestants, yet ina 
great variety of instances they are united into une benefice, 
which, although it may consist of four parishes, every one of 
which cannot produce its 50 Protestant inhabitants, has more 
than 200 Protestant inhabitants in all. The church is usually 
in the centre of the united parishes, within a tolerably acces- 
sible distance, I believe, of each individual parish, the joint 
contributions of which may, in some cases, produce the decent 
annual stipend of 250 or £300. But the noble lord meets with 
aunion of this description, and finding that there are not 50 
inhabitants in each parish professing the Protestant religion, 
he sequestrates the whole of the four parishes that constitute 
the union, because although jointly they may contain more 
than 200 Protestant inhabitants, they do not contain 50 in each. 
(Cheers.) Now, to show the injustice of this sequestration of 
parishes, [ take the case of a benefice composed of the union 
of three parishes; the name of the union is Cullen. What is 
the application of the noble lord’s principle in this case? Cullen 
= abe contains 760 members of the established church. In 
ostoun, one of the parishes, there are only 48 inembers of the 
established church; in Dromin, there are only 40. Says the 
noble lord, *“*Here I find a union of three parishes, two of 
which have less than 50 Protestant inhabitants in each. [ will 
therefore sequestrate the whole proceeds of those two livings, 
and leave the minister of Cullen to enjoy himself as he likes, 
because Cullen has 760 members of the established church.” 
(Loud cheers.) But although Cullen has 760 members of the 
established church, it has no income whatever. (Renewed 
cheers anda laugh.) The income of Cullen is nothing; that of 
Mostoun is £248; that of Dromin £204. There are atleast 
forty instances of a similar description which [ might bring 
under the notice of the house. I will take another in the south 
of Ireland, in the diocese of Ross. It is the union of Kilgarriffe, 
consisting of the parishes of Kilgarry, Dysart and [sland. 
There is one church in the three parishes, and that is Kilgar- 
riffe; there are two clergymen; the average attendance of mem- 
bers of the established church is 500; they are increasing in 
number; the whole amount of the revenues of that union, which 
contains above 1,136 persons—the present amount of tithe com- 
position is £510; reduce it by £153, which is the amount of the 
noble lord’s deduction, and £357 is the suin which the first 
part of the noble lord’s bill would leave as the gross receipt of 
the parish minister of a union in which there are 1,156 Protes- 
tants. The noble lord, however, then separates the other two 
parishes from it, and deducts £295 from the amount of the 
stipends of the two clergymen. [ will take as another instance, 
the case of the town of Dundalk. ‘The benefice of Dundalk is 
a union consisting of the two parishes of Dundalk and Castle- 
town. Dundalk is the county town of Louth, and contains 
1,430 members of the established church; Castletown contains 
only 14 members of the established church, and contributes 
£200 or £210 a year. The noble lord therefore argues, that 
because he finds only fourteen Protestants in Castictown, he 
may sequester the 2001. revenue of that parish. and leave the 
minister of Dundalk, with 1,430 Protestants, one acre of glebe 
land, which produces 10/. a year. (Prolonged cheering.) 
Now, sir, have I not said enough to establish ground at least 
for pausing before we give a pledge which we must either here- 
after redeem, to the inevitable injury, as it seems to me, of the 
established church, or lay ourselves Open to the imputation of 
exciting hopes which we cannot doubt we shall be unable to 
fulfil? (Cheers.) The bill professes to consult the true inter- 
este of the established church. The true interests of the estab- 
lished church are not promoted by the defence of sinecures, by 
the retention of pluralities, or by the existence of gross inequa- 
lities in the amount of revenue. I fully admit it, and [ am pre- 
to enter into the consideration of the means by which the 
establishment, without reference to political ends, or without 
respect for personal interests—always saving existing ones— 
may be preserved. Iam ready to enter into the consideration 
ofthe means by which, looking to no other ends, the perma- 
nence of the spiritual establishment may be secured. (Cheers.) 
I must maintain, however, that the interests of the establish- 
ment are not consulted by relying either on the extravagant 
zeal, or on the extravagant and superhuman virtues of those 
who are to discharge its functions. You cannot consult the 
interests of the establishment without providing a becoming 
maintenance for each minister of the church, in every case in 
which a separate and independent minister is considered ne- 
cessary. You exact froin him great moral duties; you exact 
great intellectual acquirements; you exact a very expensive 
course of education; you interdict him from other pursuits; you 
do not rely upon the same principles on which other churches 
proceed; you do not consider that he is a worse member of so- 
ciety; you do not consider that he is a less efficient minister of 
the establishment, if he found his best claims to the respect and 
veneration of his parishioners on his setting an example in eve- 
ry relation of social life (cheers)—and if you require these qua- 
lifications—if you do not discourage there unavoidable expen- 
ees—if you tell him that marriage is proper—I say, in that case, 
according to the principles of your own cliurch, and according 
to the principles of common sense, it is not right, it is not de- 
cent, where you bave the means, to subject that man to the pri- 
vations and temptations of poverty. (Loud cheers.) [tis not 
right for his own sake—it is not right for your own church—it 





is not right for the Roman Catholic population, over whom he 
is attempting to exercise the influence of his station. I do be- 
lieve that if you consult the true interests of youre.’ >" ishment, 
which you admit has a paramount claim upon * you will 
correct every abuse in its constitution, and appl; __. surplus in 


the mode best suited to the promotion of its efficiency. (Loud 
cheering.) 


I regret that [ have troubled the house at this length. (Cheers.) 
I have endeavored to fulfil the promise | gave at the commence - 
nent of my address. I have attempted to rely upon the force 
of argument, and upon the force of evidence. I have not 
borne in mind that the last time this subject was discussed it 
was made the arena on which great political contests were de- 
cided. [ have not brought to the consideration of this question 
any feelings connected with disappointed ambition or personal 
mortification. [ have not attempted to mix up with it any pe- 
culiar interests of party considerations. I have not attempted 
to gain strength by any appeal to the passions or prejudices of 
the house. [ have not attempted to deery the religious creed 
of any other party. I have attempted to rest this ease upon the 
paramount claim which the established church bas upon us alt, 
(Renewed cheering.) You may take one of three courses with 
regard to this question. You may assert the right of the estab- 
lished church to this property, and propose to control and eor- 
rectit. Butif you pursue this course, insist that the claims of 
the church be first heard—(hear)—and until you are satisfied 
that the church has a superflous revenue, do not excite hopes 
which you may find it impossible to realize. (Hear) You may 
say, that having made a reasonable deduction from the reve- 
nues of the church by the temporalities bill—having thrown all 
the onus of supporting it on the Protestant community—and 
having given to the landlords a bonus of three-tenths, as you 
contend, but of five-tenths, as others contend, you may say, 
that after doing all this, here you will stop. (Loud cheers.)— 
You may also say that you will reserve a fund for the purposes 
of general education; but, according to your own showing, that 
fund can have no existence until every existing interest in the 
church is fully provided for. To excite hopes on such grownds 
is to set common sense at defiance. (Cheers.) Can you be- 
lieve that the people of Ireland are such dolts as to give you 
credit for ascheme so outrageously preposterous? (Hear, hear.) 
That is one course; but you may take another, most rash, most 
unwise and most impolitic, but still practicable. You may say 
that the Roman Catholic religion onglit to be established in Tre- 
land. (Hear, here, and cries ofno.) You may say—**we can- 
not struggle any longer against the force of events and the ex- 
tent of popular feeling; we will go the whole length which is 
demanded from us, and we will establish the Roman Catholic 
religion on the ruins and at the expense of the Protestant estab- 
lishimentin freland.’? (Hear, hear.) That was an intelligible 
proposition. There was another course—that which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers were now taking, and which neither recognis- 
ed the principle of establishing the Roman Catholic rehgion, nor 
admitted the claims of the Protestant ehurch to support on bigh 
grounds, nor yet openly disallowed those claims, but was at the 
same tine sowing the seeds of a slow but ceriain poison, which 
must finally destroy the established church in Ireland, and, at 
the expense of much intestine discord and continued bloodshed, 
lead to the ullimate extinction of Protestanism in that country. 
(Cheers.) He said to his majesty’s mini-ters— ‘If you mean to 
maintain the Protestant church in lreland openly avow the 
principle, and consistently act on it—if you feel satisfied that 
ils revenues are not more than sufficient to provide for the de- 
cent maintenance of the ministers of the church, announce the 
fact, and the public mind would be set at rest on the subject.— 
The course you are now taking toward the church of Ireland 
exhibits a simultation of kindness and protection, but involver, 
in point of fact, a principle of real alienation. (Hear, hear.) 
You are destroying the independence, the respectability, and 
the usefulness of the Protestant clergy, by making them stipen- 
diaries of the government—(hear)—and by holding them out to 
the people as persons who are only intercepting the rights of 
the poor, standing in the way of a diffusion of knowledge 
among the population, and appropriating to themselves, at least 
for the present, funds that properiy belong and were to be ap- 
propriated to the purposes of education. (Heuar.) This is the 
invidious position in which you place the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland. You place the clergy in a position of obloquy, by ex- 
hibiting them as temporary posseasors of emoluments—as per- 
sons with life interests in what were now to be declared public 
funds intended for other purposes.’? (Hear, hear.) ‘Take,’ 
he said to his majesty’s ministers, ‘‘take one course or other of 
the two distinct, intelligible, and consistent schemes now 
pointed out.”? He believed, in his conscience, that even the 
second of the two would be less fatal to the existence and inde- 
pendence of the Irish church than that now proposed to be 
adopted. Against that course he now protested after the derp- 
est and most patient consideration, and he felt satisfied that 
gentiemen opposite, acting in consistency with their own prin- 
ciples, which he had assumed for the sake of argument to be 
correct, ought to acquiesce in what he now suggested, especi- 
ally as itappeared on the evidence of the report of their own 
commissioners, reasoning on their own principles, and found- 
ing the argument exclusively on their own admissions that they 
had got no surplus. In conclusion, he moved as an instruc- 


tion to the committee that the bill be divided into two bills.— 
(Enthusiastic cheering, which continued for some minutes af- 
ter the right honorable baronet had resumed his seat.) 
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